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I.—LOGOS AND FORMS IN PLATO 
By R. C. Cross 


In the Theaetetus, in the search for an answer to the question 
What is knowledge ? the suggestion is made at 201d that true 
belief with the addition of a logos is knowledge, while belief 
without a logos is not knowledge. Where no logos can be given 
of a thing, then it is not knowable ; where a logos can be given, 
then it is knowable (dv péev py eote Adyos, odK emornra elvar 
.. . & Péyer, émornra (201d)). This view is then elaborated 
in Socrates’s ‘dream’. It is the view that the first elements 
(crovyeta) out of which every thing is composed have no logos. 
Each of them taken by itself can only be named. We can add 
nothing further, saying that it exists or does not exist. None of 
the elements can be told in a logos, they can only be named, for a 
name is all that they have. On the other hand, when we come 
to the things composed of these elements, then just as the 
things are complex, so their names when combined form a logos, 
the latter being precisely a combination of names. Thus the 
elements have no logos and are unknowable, but can be per- 
ceived (dAoya Kai dyvwora elvar, aicOnra S5€ (202b)), while the 
complexes (cvAAaBas) are knowable and statable (pn7ds) and 
you can have a true notion of them. The view is then summed 
up at 202b ff—‘ whenever then anyone gets hold of the true 
notion of anything without a logos his soul thinks truly of it, 
but he does not know it; for if one cannot give and receive a 
logos of anything, one has no knowledge of that thing (rov yap 
pn Suvapevov Sodvai te Kai SéEacBa Adyov avemorjpova elvar 
mept TovTov), but when he has also acquired a logos, then all 
these things are realised and he is fully equipped for know- 
ledge.’ 
28 433 
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Theaetetus expresses satisfaction with this view. Socrates 
himself, it is interesting to note, remarks (202d) that the state- 
ment (that true belief with a logos is knowledge) taken just by 
itself may well be satisfactory ; for, he asks, how could there 
ever be knowledge apart from a logos and right belief? He 
objects, however, to the ‘ most ingenious ’ feature of the theory, 
namely, that the elements are unknowable, while the complexes 
are knowable. On this point, using the model of letters and 
syllables, Socrates presents the theory with a dilemma which, 
cashing the model, runs like this ; if the logos just is the names 
which compose it, each name being the name of an unknowable 
element, then it itself conveys no more than do its several words 
—it is a mere congeries of unknowables. On the other hand, if 
the logos is something more than the nouns out of which it is 
composed, a new linguistic unit which somehow conveys some- 
thing more than is conveyed by the bare enumeration of the 
individual names in it, then this something more will itself be 
@ new simple, which as such will be unknowable (as having no 
logos), and the logos will stand in the same naming relation to it 
as the individual nouns did to the original elements. Thus the 
logos will no more convey knowledge than do the names with 
which we began. 

In a paper read to the Oxford Philological Society Professor 
Ryle has related the theory of Socrates’s dream and the 
criticism of it in this part of the Theaetetus to logical atomist 
theories about words and sentences such as are to be found in 
Russell’s early writings and elsewhere. With the larger bearing 
of this part of the Theaetetus on modern versions of logical 
atomism I am not here concerned, but with some remarks 
Professor Ryle made about its relevance to Plato’s own theory 
of Forms. He argued that ‘if the doctrine of Forms was the 
view that these verbs, adjectives and common nouns are them- 
selves the names of simple, if lofty, nameables, then Socrates’s 
criticism is, per accidens, a criticism of the doctrine of Forms, 
whether Plato realised this or not ’, and he added that ‘ if a Form 
is a simple object or a logical subject of predication, no matter 
how sublime, then its verbal expression will be a name and not 
a sentence ; and if so, then it will not be false but nonsense to 
speak of anyone knowing it (savoir) or not knowing it, of his 
finding it out, being taught it, teaching it, concluding it, for- 
getting it, believing, supposing, guessing or entertaining it, 
asserting it, negating it or questioning it’. It is these remarks 
I want to discuss. 

What then are we to say of this criticism of the theory of 
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Forms which Professor Ryle develops from the discussion in the 
Theaetetus? A number of possibilities suggest themselves. In 
the first place, we might say that what Plato is concerned with 
in the Theaetetus is knowledge in relation to perception. The 
unknowable elements there are, as he himself says, aio@yra, 
and he is not thinking of anything but perceptual ‘simples ’, 
nor of any relation the argument might have to the theory of 
Forms. Still, it seems clear that the argument does hold for 
any simple nameables, whether objects of perception or objects 
of thought. Further, it is not easy to believe that Plato could 
have missed this, especially when so much of the language here 
echoes the language he has used elsewhere in setting out his own 
philosophical views. (Cf. e.g. Theaetetus 202c tov yap un Suvd- 

ov Sobvai te kai Sé~acBar Adyov avemorjpova elvar mepi 
rovrov With Republic 53le where the dialectician is contrasted 
with those who p27 Suvaroi . . . Sotvai re Kai dmodé~acbar 
doyov (od Soxodow) cicecBai moré 71 dv dapev Seiv cidévar.) 
In any case, whether or not Plato was himself at this point 
aware of the possible effects of the argument on the theory of 
Forms, we ought to consider them. 

It might be suggested, secondly, that Plato himself was 
aware that the arguments here were damaging to the theory of 
Forms, but was undisturbed by this, because he had already 
abandoned, or was about to abandon, the theory. Some 
scholars have certainly thought that the theory was either 
abandoned or fundamentally altered in the later dialogues. 
Burnet, for instance, maintains that ‘the doctrine of Forms 
finds no place at all in any work of Plato later than the Par- 
menides’.1_ How much alteration there must be before we say 
that the theory is ‘fundamentally altered’ or ‘ abandoned ’ is, 
of course, a pretty problem. Stenzel sees a change from the 
form as a ‘representative intuition ’ to the Form as something 
approaching a ‘concept’, but he would certainly not have 
wanted to say that Plato had abandoned his theory of Forms. 
So far as verbal expressions are concerned the language still 
occurs in the later dialogues which was used in the earlier in 
connexion with the theory of Forms. This is true even of the | 
Laws, e.g. 965b-c where there is the familiar contrast of the one | 
and the many, and the necessity is insisted on of being able 
mpos piav iddav ex tav moAAd@v Kai avopoiwv . . . Br€mew..- 
Too much cannot be made of verbal similarities and we have 


1 Burnet, Platonism, p.120. Cf. also p. 119, “in the Laws there is no 
trace of the theory of ‘ ideas’ ”’. 
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Lewis Campbell’s warning that ‘in Plato . . . philosophical 
terminology is incipient, tentative, transitional’.’ Still, they 
are there. Further, some of the familiar notions of the earlier 
dialogues are there too, e.g. knowledge and Forms, opinion and 
sensibles, and so on. The theory may have evolved, but the 
evidence suggests that there is enough left both linguistically 
and in content to make it rash to say that Plato had abandoned 
it. If, however, we are not prepared to say that Plato aban- 
doned the Forms, we cannot adopt the device of reconciling 
Professor Ryle’s interpretation of the arguments in the Theaetetus 
with the theory of Forms by the simple procedure of annihi- 
lating the latter. 

A third possibility suggests itself, arising out of some things 
Mr. Robinson has said. His interpretation of this part of the 
Theaetetus is this—and here I quote from his article ‘ Forms and 
Error in Plato’s Theaetetus’ (Phil. Review, vol. lix, p. 16): 
‘Here at the end of the Theaetetus he (Plato) offers strong argu- 
ments to show that logos does not entail knowledge, and, much 
worse, that some aloga must be knowable if there is any know- 
ledge at all.’ On the other hand, just above he has pointed out 
that it was ‘ one of Plato’s own favourite doctrines ’, both before 
and after the Theaetetus, ‘that knowledge entails logos’. Now 
two things about this. First, it is clear that Mr. Robinson 
interprets this part of the Theaetetus differently from Professor 
Ryle—he treats it as a sort of reductio ad absurdum argument in 
favour of the conclusion that ‘a thing’s being alogon does not 
make it unknowable’. Thus on page 15 he writes: ‘the 
examination of the three senses of “logos” is immediately 
preceded by a discussion of uncompounded elements, the ten- 
dency of which is to conclude that, if elements are unknowable 
because they have no logos, everything is unknowable, from 
which anyone who thought that knowledge does occur would 
have to conclude that a thing’s being alogon does not make it 
unknowable.’ I myself am prepared to reject this interpreta- 
tion and accept Professor Ryle’s, partly for reasons which will, 
I hope, be obvious later, partly because within the Theaetetus 
passage itself the emphasis of the argument seems to be not 
that we should substitute for the low-grade ‘ pool’ atoms of the 
sensationalist new high-grade ‘ branded ’ atoms, but that no sort 
of atoms or atomistic nameables will do. Secondly, Mr. Robin- 
son reconciles his own interpretation with his admission that it 
continues to be a favourite doctrine of Plato elsewhere that 


1 The Republic of Plato, Jowett and Campbell, vol. ii, p. 292. 
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knowledge entails logos, by the suggestion that this is a smaller 
example of what we find in the Parmenides—‘namely a 
searching critique of one of Plato’s own favourite doctrines, 
which he nevertheless continued to hold after writing the 
critique in spite of the fact that he does not appear ever to have 
discovered the answer to it’. We might then, while rejecting 
Mr. Robinson’s interpretation of the argument, accept this self- 
.criticism explanation for our own interpretation. We would 
then say that the doctrine of Forms does lead to the logical 
atomist difficulties which Plato exposed in the Theaetetus. 
Plato had no answer to these difficulties, but still went on 
holding his doctrine. But while it may be that there are parts 
of Plato’s writing which defy any other explanation, this self- 
criticism story cannot but create some feeling of uneasiness. 
If a philosopher exposes damaging difficulties in central doctrines 
that he holds, and nevertheless, and this is the important point, 
apparently continues to hold them without. ever answering the 
difficulties, his procedure is, to say the least, puzzling, and in 
the end might lead us to suspect his credentials. It looks then 
as though the self-criticism explanation should be adopted only 
in default of a better. {There is, however, in the present case 
a fourth possibility. Professor Ryle’s argument was that ‘ if 
the doctrine of Forms was the view that these verbs, adjectives 
and common nouns are themselves the names of simple, if lofty, 
nameables, then Socrates’s criticism of logical atomism is . . . a 
criticism of the doctrine of Forms’. If we are already con- 
vinced that this wes the doctrine of Forms, and if we accept, as 
I have been prepared to do, Professor Ryle’s interpretation of 
the implications of the passage for that doctrine, it looks as if 
we must perforce fall back on the self-criticism explanation. 
But if on other grounds we were not so sure that this was the 
doctrine of Forms, the Theaetetus passage would encourage us 
further to see if the theory of Forms is not capable of a different 
interpretation. I want to suggest some other grounds for 
hesitation in accepting the interpretation of the doctrine of 
Forms indicated in the quotation from Professor Ryle. Before, 
however, we come to these, let us first state the interpretation 
somewhat more fully. 

It would maintain (no doubt among other things) that on 
Plato’s view, apart from proper names, which stand for par- 
ticulars, other substantives, adjectives, prepositions and verbs 
stand for Forms or universals, are the names of these. Ross 
puts this clearly when he says: ‘The essence of the theory of 
Ideas Jay in the conscious recognition of the fact that there is 
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a class of entities, for which the best name is probably “ uni- 
versals ”’, that are entirely different from sensible things. Any 
use of language involves the recognition, either conscious or 
unconscious, of the fact that there are such entities ; for every 
word used, except proper names—every abstract noun, every 
general noun, every adjective, every verb, even every pronoun 
and every preposition—is a name for something of which there 
are or may be instances.’ These universals exist timelessly in 
their own right apart from the sensible world; they are ‘real 
entities’, ‘substances’ (the phrases are from Professor 
Cherniss) ;?. and to know them is, or involves some form of 
immediate apprehension in which we are directly acquainted 
with them. In Professor Cherniss’s words again ‘the special 
faculty of knowledge is characterised by direct contact of sub- 
ject and object’.* This is the interpretation of some of the 
essential features of the theory of Forms that is to be found, 
whether explicitly or implicitly, in the writings of a large number 
of the most distinguished modern Platonists—Ross, Cherniss, 
Taylor, I think Cornford, and many others. In fact, it is 
accepted orthodoxy. Two things may be said about it. First, 
it must be allowed that there is much in Plato’s actual language 
that could be construed to support this interpretation. Secondly, 
if this is what Plato was saying, the theory of Forms is 
less illuminating than perhaps it once seemed. This remark is, 
of course, irrelevant to the question of the correctness of the 
interpretation, but it is worth making for this reason. A num- 
ber (and I suspect a large number) of the propounders of this 
interpretation—and Ross is a clear and distinguished example of 
this—have not merely believed that this is what Plato meant 
by his theory, but that it is, by and large, a good theory. If it 
can be seen, and I think it can be seen, that as a theory it is 
unworkable and in the strict and non-abusive use of the word 
largely meaningless, we may be the less inclined to father it on 
Plato unless we must, and the more inclined to re-examine what 
he actually says. Since the merits of the orthodox interpreta- 
tion as a piece of philosophy are irrelevant to the question of 
whether it is the correct interpretation, it would be out of place 
here to elaborate its demerits. It is enough to say that the 
suggestion that it is an unworkable and largely meaningless 
theory arises not merely from the logical atomist difficulties 


1W’. D. Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 225. 

2*The Philosophical Economy of the Theory of Ideas’, American 
Journal of Philology, vol. lvii, 1936, pp. 452, 456. 

3 Loc, cit. p. 452. 
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developed from the Theaetetus, but from many other considera- 
tions as well—e.g. to mention only one, the difficulty of giving 
any cash value to a phrase like ‘ timeless substantial entities ’. 
I repeat, however, that the merits or demerits of the theory are 
strictly irrelevant to its correctness as a piece of interpretation. 
There are, however, things in Plato that seem to me to suggest 
that he may have had other ideas in mind, and I shall now try 
to mention a few of them, turning first to the Meno. 

Meno opens the dialogue by raising certain questions about 
the acquiring of virtue, and Socrates says he cannot possibly 
answer them until he knows what virtue is—ri éorw dpery. 
Meno thinks this an easy question and proceeds to enumerate 
the virtues of a man, of a woman, and so on. Socrates objects 
(72a-b) that this is to give him a swarm of virtues when he asks 
for one, and carrying on the figure of the swarm points out that 
when the question is about the nature of the bee it is not a 
proper answer to say that there are many kinds of bees. Bees 
do not differ from one another as bees, as Meno readily admits, 
and what the questioner wants to know is what this is in 
respect to which they do not differ, but are all alike—d& ovdev 
Siapepovow adda tatrdv ciow amacat, ti Todro dys eiva; 
Similarly with the virtues—they have all one common form 
which makes them virtues, and on this he who would answer 
the question, what is virtue, would do well to keep his eye 
fixed. (€v yé te elS0s tadrov dmacat Exovar bi’ 6 eiciv aperai, 
eis 6 Kakds mov exer amoPAdpavta tov dmoKpwopevoy TH 
epwrnoavtt éxeivo SnAdoat, 6 rvyxdver odca apery (72c).) Meno 
is still not altogether clear about the existence of a common char- 
acteristic in the case of virtue, though he seems not to feel any 
difficulty in other cases—74a-b od yap Sivapai mw, bd LwdKpares, 
ws od Cnreis, piav apernv AaBeiv Kata mavTwv, wWomeEp ev Tois 
dos. Socrates explains further by taking the example of 


figure. What we want to know here is what that is which is 
common to the round, the straight, and all the other figures— 
ti €oTw émi TH otpoyytAw Kai eve? Kai emi trois dAAots, & 51) 
oxnpara Kadeis, radtov emi maow; (75a). Socrates then gives 
two answers to this question ri €or. oxjpa, either of which he 
would regard as a satisfactory reply to the question. The first 
is that figure is the only thing which always follows colour (75b), 
and he adds that he himself would be satisfied if Meno would 
give him an answer of the same sort about virtue. Meno asks 
what answer Socrates would have given if a person were to say 
that he did not know what colour was, and Socrates then pro- 
duces his second answer (76a), that figure is the limit of a solid. 
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This is the sort of answer he wants to this sort of ‘ what is 
it’ question ; and Meno is encouraged to try, with no more suc- 
cess than before, to produce a similar type of answer to the 
question ‘ what is virtue ’. 

Now there are three points of interest in this section of the 
Meno. First, Meno himself is not represented in the dialogue 
as being particularly acute or particularly skilled in philosophy 
—trather the reverse. Yet he does not seem to find any diffi- 
culty or anything particularly striking in the fact that we do use 
a word like ‘ bee’ or ‘ figure’ as a general term for any one of 
a group of particulars. No fuss seems to be made on this point 
either by Meno or Socrates. They both just seem to take it for 
granted that we do use words that way, or, to use the language 
of the present context, that there is something common to a 
group of particulars which are called by one name. Yet this 
something common is, on the orthodox view of the theory of 
Forms, a ‘ universal’, and the discovery of universals and their 
relation to particulars is hailed as one of the achievements of 
the theory. But neither Meno nor Socrates seem much in- 
terested in this revelation. It is true that Meno is not so sure 
(73a) that virtue will be the same in a child as in an adult, in 
@ woman as in a man, but his worry is apparently confined to 
the special case of virtue. He seems to have no difficulty over 
the one and the many elsewhere (cf. 74a-b quoted above). 
Secondly, what he has difficulty over, and what both he and 
Socrates are interested in, is in trying to discover what this one, 
in the case of each group of particulars—bees, figures, virtues— 
is. The whole emphasis is on this—i.e. not on the point that 
there is one over against the many, but on what this one, in the 
case of each group of particulars, is. Thirdly, Socrates by the 
example of ‘figure’ illustrates the way in which he expects 
Meno to cope with this ‘ what is it’ question. If he is asked 
‘what is figure’ the appropriate response is to say that, eg. 
figure is the only thing which always follows colour, 7.e to use 
deliberately vague language, the appropriate response is to say 
something, to tell the questioner something, to make some sort 
of statement. 

Now in all this the Meno is’in no way peculiar. This ‘ what 
is X’ question appears in the Republic—‘ what is justice ’, in 
the Theaetetus—‘ what is knowledge’, in the Sophist—‘ what is 
a sophist ’, and so on, as well as in many of the early dialom~ 
and it is quite plain that Plato attaches the greatest impo. - . 
to it. In the Theaetetus too, Theaetetus makes just the same 
sort of mistake as Meno does—when asked what knowledge is, 
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he enumerates the different sorts of knowledge—knowledge of 
geometry, of cobbling, of carpentry, and so on, and Socrates 
makes just the same objection—146d ‘ you are generous indeed, 
my dear Theaetetus—so open-handed that, when you are asked 
for one simple thing, you offer a whole variety’. Further, here 
too Socrates, after remarking at 147b that a man cannot under- 
stand the name of a thing when he does not know what that 
thing is, gives an illustration of the sort of answer he wants ; 
if he is asked what clay is, the simple and ordinary thing to say 
is that clay is earth mixed with moisture (147c). Theactetus 
mentions 4 mathematical example, where he has been able to do 
this sort of thing in the case of roots (Suvdpers), and Socrates 
exhorts him similarly zepi émuorjpyns AaBeiv Adyov ti more 
tuyxdver ov (148d) adding, in what I think an important remark, 
‘just as you found a single character to embrace these many 
roots, so now try to find a single logos that applies to the many 
kinds of knowledge ’—donep ravras moAddas ovoas evi cide 
mepteAaBes, odtTw Kai Tas TOAAGS emorHpas Evi Adyw mpocemeEiv 
(148d). Mr. Robinson in Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, chapter 5 
has some excellen’ remarks on the pitfalls and the vagueness of 
the ‘what is X’ question. As he has shown, unless the question 
is put in some specific context, a number of quite different 
answers to it would all be equally legitimate, and as he says, 
quoting from G. E. Moore, “ the vague form ‘ What-is-X’ is an 
especial temptation ‘to answer questions, without first dis- 
covering precisely what question it is you desire to answer’ ”’. 
The important thing for our present purposes is that there is 
evidence both in the Meno and elsewhere that when Plato asks 
this ‘ what is X’ question, e.g. as in the Meno ‘ what is virtue’, 
he will be far from content with the announcement that ‘ there 
is a Form of virtue ’ or that ‘ virtue is a Form or universal ’, or 
that “there are Forms as well as particulars, and virtue is a 
Form’. As I pointed out above both Meno and Socrates make 
practically no fuss at all of the point that there is an fos for 
the group. To keep telling them that there is would be merely 
infuriating. This is not to deny that Plato elsewhere also 
raises what might be called status questions in connexion with 
Forms in general—questions about their separation from par- 
ticulars and so on. But it is quite clear in the Meno and else- 
where that when he asks this ‘ what is X ’ question; he is taking 
it for granted that there is a form of X, and wanting te know 
what that form is. And as I have already insisted, from what 
he says it seems that he hopes to achieve this coming to know 


2y 1 Op. cit. (first edition), p. 62. 
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the Form by way of statements, logoi. I suggest, therefore, 
that it is misleading when Shorey writes: ‘except in purely 
mythical passages, Plato does not attempt to describe the ideas 
any more than Kant describes the Ding-an-sich or Spencer the 
“unknowable”. He does not tell us what they are, but that 
they are.’1 From the early dialogues to the late it is, I suggest, 
one of Plato’s main motifs to try to tell what the «iy are. It 
may be that he never succeeds, but failure to emphasise that 
that is certainly one of the things he is trying to do, and that 
he hopes to do it by logoi, is liable to lead to the obscuring of an 
important element in his theory. In fact it leads to the ortho- 
dox view that Plato has discovered, and is well satisfied with 
the discovery of, universals—good sound entities of only too 
too solid flesh, of which words are names, and of which the 
fundamental mode of awareness is some kind of direct insight, 
Professor Cherniss’s ‘ direct contact of subject and object’ or 
Russell’s ‘ knowledge by acquaintance ’. 

Now in connexion with this notion of knowledge by acquain- 
tance in Plato, Diotima’s speech in the Symposium, which is 
usually taken as embodying views of Socrates or Plato, is of 
interest. As befits the speech of a priestess, it is highly enthusi- 
astic, and here, if anywhere, we would expect the language of 
insight or direct contact or acquaintance. And this is what we 
do in fact find when Diotima describes how the soul after a long 
training comes to see beauty itself. It is a sudden vision—zpos 
TéAos Hon iwv Tav epwrxadv efaipyyns xardperai 7. Oavpaorov 
mv dvow Kxadov (210e), an act of contemplation and communion 
Bewpevov Kai ovvdvros adt® (212a). What is of interest, however, 
is that this moment of acquaintance with beauty itself, the goal 
of human life, is so strongly marked off from all ordinary ex- 
perience. In particular in 21la, where this supreme beauty is 
being described, we are told that of this there is o¥5¢ tis Adyos 
ovdé tis émvornyn—there is no logos of it and no knowledge 
of it. The suggestion is that it is above knowledge in any 
ordinary sense, and that with knowledge in its ordinary sense 
there always goes a logos. Beauty itself, on the other hand, is 
nameable, but not in any ordinary sense knowable. It is true 
that in the same passage there is a reference to a wdOnua of avo 
7d xdAov, but here again this quite special pabypa is distin- 
guished from what are ordinarily known as paOjpata—ano 
Tov palnparwy (not trav adAdv pabnudrwv) én’ éxeivo 70 
pdOnpa reAevrijcat (211c); true also that there is a reference to 
to the vision of a ‘single science, if it may be called that’, which 


1 Unity of Plato’s Thought, ;:..28. 
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is of beauty itself, but this special sort of science or knowledge 
is marked off from knowledge or the sciences as ordinarily meant, 
and from the logoi to which the lover of wisdom is usually 
confined—zoAAovs Kai Kadovs Adyous Kai peyadonpeneis tixTh 
kai Stavojpara ev pirooodia apbovw, éws av evtaida pwobeis 
kal avénGeis xaridn twa emornuny pia TovavTyy, 7 €oTe KaAod 
rovovoe (210d). I agree with Festugiére! that this wana and 
this émorjpn belong only to the moment of émomreia and go 
beyond the ordinary norms of knowledge. Ordinarily know- 
ledge and logos go hand in hand, and of the ideal beauty ov5é 
mis Adyos ovdé tis emornun. If we like we can call this 
special knowledge of adro 76 xaAov knowledge by acquaintance, 
and there is no reason why we should grudge Plato his special 
moments of acquaintance. But these are not ordinary moments, 
nor is the knowledge the knowledge with which he is usually 
concerned. {he knowledge that interests him in his non- 
enthusiastic moments is the knowledge in which logos is in- 
extricably involved ; it is of this knowledge that he primarily 
speaks in connexion with the Forms ; and it is not, I contend, 
knowledge by acquaintance. The point is frequently made 
that ‘Plato constantly uses metaphorical expressions taken 
from the senses of sight and touch to denote the immediate 
character of his highest knowledge ’.? Lutoslawski, e.g. from 
whom I have just quoted, cites ideiv, dmrecBa, dpav, and so 
on from the Republic. This is a fair and scholarly point, but 
too much can be made of it. We too, in our language, talk, for 
example, of ‘seeing’ a problem, ‘handling’ it, ‘ grasping ’ it, 
‘grappling’ with it, and so on, without wishing to convey 
anything about ‘the immediate character of our highest know- 
ledge’ of the problem. Two examples may perhaps suffice 
to show how difficult it is to rely too much on Plato’s ‘ seeing’ 
and ‘touching’ language. Professor Cherniss, in his article in 
American Journal Phil., vol. lvii, to which I have already 
referred, in explaining the passage in the Meno 81d, where 
Socrates produces his theory of learning as recollection, says 
that on Socrates’s hypothesis ‘learning or discovering is really 
recollection of that which has already been directly known ’, 
italicising ‘ directly’. and in a footnote he adds ‘ note the word 
used for acquiring knowledge in the first place: éwpaxvia (81c6)’ 3 
But it should also be noted that four lines below Socrates 


1 Festugiére, Contemplation et Vie Contemplative selon Platon, p. 231 
(especially note (2)). 

* Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, p. 294. 

3 Op. cit. p. 448. 
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remarks that it is not strange if the soul can remember what it knew 
before, where the Greek is olov 7’ elvar adtny avayrvnobjva, a 
ye Kal mpotepov Hmioraro where the verb émioracGar would not 
suggest direct knowledge by acquaintance. Again Lutoslawski! 
quotes dmreo8a: in Republic 511B as an example of the meta- 
phorical use of sight and touch expressions to convey the notion 
of immediate knowledge ; but in the passage, which runs todo 
(this segment of the line) od adros 6 Adyos aGmretat TH Tod 
SiadréyeoOar Suvvdper the emphasis seems to be on hard argument 
rather than immediate knowledge, and to press the metaphor in 
dmreabar coming as it does between Adyos and draAdyeoBar seems 
highly dubious. The truth seems to be that here, as I think 
often in Plato, it is dangerous to make too much of the par- 
ticular linguistic expressions he uses. This linguistic argument 
then is not decisive enough to lead to our abandoning the con- 
tention that in Plato knowledge and logos go together, and that, 
except in exceptional cases like adro 76 xaAdv which he specially 
marks off for us, he is not relying on the device of knowledge 
by acquaintance. 

Two further points require attention. First, it must be 
stressed how constantly throughout the dialogues knowledge, 
forms, and logos turn up together. We have already seen this 
in the Meno and have noted the émorypun-Adyos connexion in 
the Symposium. The same is true in the Phaedo, e.g. 78d adr 
% ovata Hs Adyov Sisopev tot elvar Kai epwrdvres Kai amok- 
pwopevot, or again the famous passage 99e ff.: 0fe 57 por 
xphvar eis tods Adyous Katadvydvta év exeivors oxomeiv Tadv 
ovta@v tv aAynGecav, and so on; similarly in the Republic, ef. 
e.g. the description of the dialectician 534b: 7 Kai dvadextiKxov 
KaXeis tov Adyov éxdorcv AapBavovra ris odaias ; Kal Tov pH 
éxovta, Kal” daov av pn éxn Adyov abt@ te kai dArAw Sddvai, 
KaTa TOCOUTOY vody TEpi TovTOU od Pytes Exe; SO again in 
the Theaetetus, e.g. 148d in discussing knowledge Theaetetus is 
told mpoOvpyPnr . . . AaBeiv Adyov ti wore Tvyxdver Ov; in 
the Parmenides, e.g. at the beginning of the exercise (135e) 
where Parmenides says that the exercise must not be directed 
to visibles but forms—aAAa zepi éxeiva a pddvord tis av Aoyw 
AdBou Kai Sn av Hyjnoato elvac; Scphi:t 260a rovrov (sc. tod 
Adyou) yap orepnbevres, 76 prev péyorov, pirdocodias av arepy- 
Ocipev; Pcliticus 266d 77 todd peOddw tHv Adywv and 286a 
816 Set pederav Adyov Exaorov Suvarov elvar Sodva Kai SéEacBat: 
7a yap Gowpata, KdAKoTa, ovTa Kai péyoTa, Adyw pdovov adAAw 
Sé oddevi cadas Seixvutar. It would be tedious to continue 


1 Op. cit. p. 294. 
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this list into the later dialogues. As Mr. Robinson says in the 
article I mentioned earlier “it was one of his (Plato’s) firm 
convictions . . . that knowledge entails logos”. This trinity 
of knowledge, forms, logos appears throughout. Further, where 
Mr. Robinson shortly afterwards refers to “the big matter cf the 
Forms ” and “ this little matter of logos”’, I want to insist that 
“this little matter of logos” is just as big as “the big matter 
of the Forms ”—in fact, that the two are of equal importance 
and cannot be separated. 

Secondly, before I try to amplify this, a little must be said 
about logos itself. I want to translate this word in a wide and 
indefinite way, keeping it closely connected with the verb 
Aéyew as “to tell”, “state”, “say”, and translating it as 
something like “discourse” or “statement” in a very wide 
sense in which hypothesis e.g. would be included. It would be 
foolish indeed to say that this is the meaning of logos in Plato ; 
but perhaps less foolish, in tracing the intricacies of his use of 
the word, to insist on remembering the saying and statement 
connexion. Parair in his book Essai sur le Logos Platonicien, 
from which I have borrowed suggestions in what follows, 
suggests the translation ‘opération de langage’ 1—I suppose 
‘linguistic operation’. This seems to me to have certain 
objections—in particular that one might call “naming” a 
linguistic operation, whereas I want in Plato to attach logos 
to saying—but I agree with him im trying, if one likes as a 
hypothesis, but I think a salutary one, to keep logos, to put it 
vaguely, in the domain of language, and in emphasising the 
point he makes that ‘le logos est un phénoméne de langage ’.? 
It is perhaps worth noting, as Parain does, that where Plato 
himself defines or describes logos (at Cratylus 431b, Theaetetus 
202b, Sophist 262d) he keeps it to the linguistic domain— 
e.g. in the Cratylus a ovvOears of pryyata Kai ovopara; though I do 
not think too much can be made of this, since the context in 
these passages demands some linguistic sense. More important 
are Aristotle’s references to the Platonists, for example, as 
oi ev tots Advors Metaphysics 1050b 35—‘the people who 
occupy themselves with verbal discussions ’ (Ross) (cf. 987b 31 
of Plato 8a ri ev trois Adyous . . . axeybw (of yap mpdrepor 
diarextixs ov peretxov)); or again the interesting passage in 
Book XII of the Metaphysics, 1069a 28 ff. where he remarks 
that ‘the thinkers of the present day (Ross says “evidently the 
Platonists ”) tend to rank universals as substances (for genera 
are universals, and these they tend to describe as principles and 


our 1 Op. cit. p. 10. 2 Op. cit. p. 200. 
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substances, owing to the abstract nature of their inquiry) ’— 
dia 7d Aoyikds Cyreiv, where a better translation might be 
‘through pursuing their inquiry by means of logoi—ef. the of 
év rois Adyots in Metaphysics 1050b 35 quoted above. What is 
of interest here is that Aristotle is contrasting people who get 
down to the brass tacks of things, with the Platonists who in- 
terest themselves in talk. It is also very clear that Aoyuxds does 
not mean ‘ logically ’ in the sense of ‘ rationally ’, as though the 
others with whom he contrasts the Platonists proceeded irra- 
tionally in the sense of being poor at reasoning. To connect 
logos in Plato too closely with ‘reason’ or ‘thought’ seems to 
me likely dangerously to obscure the point of what he is saying. 
Jowett is an arch-offender in this,) and I give three examples 
which are important in themselves: (1) Phaedo 99e eis rods 
Adyous katagpuyorra év €xeivors oxomeiv THY GvTwv THv GAn Berar ; 
Jowett’s translation: ‘I had better have recourse to the world 
of mind and seek there the truth of existence ’, where I should 
want to translate ‘I had better have recourse to statements, 
etc.’ (2) Parmenides 135e mepi éxeiva & pddord tis dv Adyw 
AdBor Kai edn av Hyhoatto elvar; Jowett ‘in reference to objects 
of thought, and to what may be called ideas’, and my translation 
‘in reference to those things which are especially grasped by 
statement (or ‘discourse’ (Cornford)) and etc. (3) Politicus 
286a 7a yap dowpara, KdAKoTa GvTa Kai péyrota, Adyw pdvov 
aw 5€ ovdevi cadds Seixvura: Jowett ‘for immaterial things, 
which are the noblest and greatest, are shown only in thought 
and idea, and in no other way ’, and the suggested translation 
‘are shown only in discourse (or statement), and in no other 
way’. All these translations of Jowett’s blur what I think is 
the essential point, namely, the connexion of knowledge, forms, 
and statement. 

I shall now try to sum up, and set my suggested interpreta- 
tion of the theory of forms over against the orthodox view. 
What lay at the basis of that view was, I said, the notion of the 
forms as simple nameables known ultimately by acquaintance. 
Now let us go right back to the Meno and take the very simple 
example there which we discussed in detail, when Plato asks 
what is figure, i.e. asks for the eldos of figure. How does he 
think this request should be met? Not, it is clear, by, as it 
were, holding up a substantial entity and saying: now look 
at this, this is named ‘figure’, have a good look at it, get 
thoroughly acquainted with it, and then you will know figure. 


1 References are to The Dialogues of Plato, translated by B. Jowett, 
(third edition). 
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Not at all. The move in giving the eldos of figure, in answering . 
the question ‘ what is figure’, is to make a statement—‘ figure 
is the limit of a solid’, and this is regarded as a satisfactory 
answer. .The eldos of figure has been displayed in the logos, 
and displayed in the predicate of the logos. It is the same in 
the passage I quoted earlier from the Theaetetus where Theaetetus 
is proud of finding an «fos of mathematical roots, and Socrates 
says wWomep TavTas moAAds ovoas Evi eider mepieAaBes, OUTW Kai 
tas ToAAas éemornpuas évi A6yw mpocemeiv. Cornford translates 
‘just as you found a single character to embrace all that 
multitude, so now try to find a single formula that applies to 
the many kinds of knowledge’. It will be noticed that éi 
Aoyw is parallel with €vi cider ve. to give an eiSos involves 
giving a logos which embodies, using Cornford’s word, ‘a 
formula’. Thus we might say that a form, so far from 
being ‘a substantial entity ’, is much more like ‘a formula’. 
It is the logical predicate in a logos, not the logical subject. 
It is what is said of something, not something about which 
something else is said. Thus it would be incorrect to say that 
we talk about cidy, but correct to say that we talk with «tidy, 
and logoi, pieces of talk, are necessary to display «in to us. 

A. E. Taylor in his Varia Socratica essay on the words «ldos, 
iséa (Varia Socratica, pp. 178 ff.) tried to show that in the 
Hippocratic writings efdos came to mean ‘primary body’, 
‘element’, and, to quote Taylor himself, Varia Socratica, 
p. 243 “often appears to take on the associations we should 
connect with such terms as ‘monad’, ‘thing in itself’, ‘ real 
essence ’, ‘simple real’”’ ; and he believed Plato was influenced 
in his use of the word by these associations (pp. 243 ff.). With- 
out going into the evidence here, I should myself say that, as 
Gillespie showed,! Taylor was wrong in seeing any meaning like 
‘simple real ’, ‘ thing in itself’ in the Hippocratic use. An elo 
there was an eldos of something, not a simple real. Ross in his 
introduction to his edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics seems to 
approve of Gillespie’s view, and adds that ‘as regards Plato’s 
usage it is important to notice that both words as used by him 
employ a dependent genitive, and he speaks of “‘ the Forms ” 
with an implied reference to the things of which they are the 
Forms’;? and H. C. Baldry in C.Q. vol. xxxi, 1937, while 
agreeing with Gillespie detects a fairly general use of eldos and 


1C.Q. vol. vi, 1912, pp. 179 ff. : of. especially p. 200, ‘ There is no case 
in which the word is an absolute name ; it always requires a dependent 
genitive to complete its meaning ’. 

2 Op. cit. p. xlviii. 
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iSéa for ‘ quality’. Ofcourse argument from the Hippocratic use 
cannot be pressed, because Plato may have been uninfluenced 
by this use, or have deliberately given elSos a new use. Still 
it is curious that Ross, with his insistence in the passage quoted 
that ef3os implies a dependent genitive, 7.e. cannot function in 
its own right, should then go on to say in the next sentence ‘ the 
Forms are for Plato simple entities, but that is not what the 
word means’. If, however, the word eldos always requires or 
implies a dependent genitive, and if Baldry is right in detecting 
a use where efdos means quality, I suggest that in both cases 
we might expect that an eldos would function as a logical 
predicate, not as a logical subject ; and I suggest that that is 
what it does in Plato. 

Suppose then that when we ask, what is figure or what is 
virtue or what is justice, i.e. when we ask for the efSos of any 
of these, the correct move is to produce a logos, in the predicate 
of which the eldos is displayed—suppose, that is, taking the 
rough illustration of figure which Plato uses, that when we ask 
what is figure, what is the eldos of figure, the correct move is 
to make the statement ‘figure is the boundary of a solid’, 
where the eldos of figure is displayed in the predicate of the 
statement. An interesting question now arises about the 
logical subject, about what the statement is about. We are 
clear that the logos is not about the Form figure. The Form is 
displayed in the predicate. The question then is still on our 
hands, and the simple and unsuspecting answer still seems to be 
that it is about figure, justice and so on. But this tends to 
prompt the old question : what is figure, what is justice, and to 
start us again on the old process, in which we make a statement 
where the answer to the question is in the predicate of the state- 
ment which displays the Form of whatever is under discussion. 
When then we say that the sentence is about figure or about 
justice it looks as if what we must mean is that the sentence is 
about the word ‘ figure ’, ‘justice’, and so on. But then, of 
course, the whole process is ceasing to be ‘ real definition’ and 
is becoming like ‘nominal definition ’—not, that is, defining a 
thing, justice—the thing justice has slid away into the predi- 
cate—but defining the word ‘justice’. In this way we will 
arrive at necessary statements, but necessary because logically 
necessary, because it would be self-contradictory to deny them. 
They will no longer be truths about things, but logical truths 
about the way we talk about things. The ‘ what is X ’ question 


is inherently ambiguous from the start. It may mean tell me 


about the thing X, or it may mean tell me about the word X— 
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and Plato never clears up the ambiguity. I think it is pretty 
clear that he sets out with the idea that it is a ‘ thing ’ question, 
in some sense of thing ; but it is also clear that he sets out with 
the determination to reach certainty, and if you want certainty 
you must pay its logical price. 

This is, however, in some degree a digression. The main 
argument has been that in the end the forms are logical predi- 
cates displayed in logoi and not simple nameables known by 
acquaintance. This is not to deny that there are many things 
Plato says that can be construed to fit the ‘simple nameables ’ 
view ; and in particular I am not pretending that the view of 
the Forms as logical predicates displayed in logoi is to be found 
explicitly formulated in Plato. Indeed, at any rate in the 
earlier dialogues, before he had begun his conscious examination 
in the Theaetetus and Sophist of the notion of logos, with its 
attendant notions of subject and predicate, he could hardly 
have had even the technical equipment for such a formulation. 
I have argued, however, that the view is there implicitly in the 
way in which Plato actually develops and operates with the 
theory of Forms. It might be suggested that it was because he 
himself was becoming conscious of this aspect of the theory that 
he felt it to be immune from the criticism of logical atomism in 
the Theaetetus. This might also help to explain why the Forms 
are apparently not jettisoned as a result of the criticisms in the 
Parmenides, which I should be tempted to take as an essay, in 
both its parts, in the folly of taking forms as simple reals and 
trying to talk about them as such—an essay directed as much 
perhaps to clearing Plato’s own mind as to the instruction 
of his readers. However this may be, I suggest that the 
prominence throughout the dialogues of the logos-knowledge- 
Forms combination merits more attention than it has perhaps 
received. 

Finally, since I have put the theory of Forms very much in 
the context of language and logic I append without elaboration 
four considerations which I think should be kept in mind in 
dealing with Plato : 


(a) It is clear that there were many puzzles common at the 
time which at any rate in part were logical puzzles about 
language—the sort of puzzles raised by Parmenides, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Antisthenes and others ; clear also from the Euthy- 
demus onwards that Plato was familiar with these puzzles. 

(6) Throughout Plato there are clear indications of the in- 
fluence of the Socratic elenchus, of the procedure of question 
and answer as the method of attaining Knowledge. But if 
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this is to proceed, it must proceed by logoi, and the apparatus 
of simple nameables known by acquaintance seems an alien 
ingression. 

(c) Plato was clearly interested in mathematics. But here 
again logoi and deductive procedures, and not simple entities 
known by acquaintance, seem to be what is wanted. He him- 
self, for example, in the Republic seems to envisage deriving 
forms by some process of deductive argument. This would 
seem to indicate that forms cannot be simple entities. For 
how could simple entities be either the premises or the conclusion 
of any sort of argument ? 

(d) It has to be remembered, perhaps at times with regret, 
that Plato has an affection for the material mode of speech, and 
for existential propositions. If we ourselves are to understand 
his meaning, we must discount these to some extent, though to 
what extent is a difficult point. It may be that I have over- 
discounted. 
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II—MEANING AND IMPLICATION 


By JoNATHAN BENNETT 


It is more than twenty years since Everett J. Nelson’s article 
‘Intensional Relations ’ first appeared in this journal,’ but it is 
impossible to tell whether it is still a force to be reckoned with. 
C. I. Lewis’s paradoxes of strict implication, which Professor 
Nelson was concerned to attack, have certainly found wide- 
spread acceptance,? but Professor Nelson’s rejection of the 
paradoxes in favour of a concept of implication based on ‘ con- 
nexion of meanings’ seems to have influenced many logicians. 
Some of the latter who have tried to elaborate the system ad- 
vanced in ‘ Intensional Relations’ will be dealt with in the 
following pages; but there are others who appear simply to 
have taken over the theory en bloc (notably Professor Broad 
in his Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy), or who have 
written of implication in such a wey as to suggest that Nelson’s 
theory or something like it must be at the back of their minds 
(e.g. G. H. von Wright in An Essay in Modal Logic). Thus it 
seems that the theory’s initial plausibility has not been lost on 
the audience to whom it was addressed, so that a somewhat 
detailed examination of it, and of some of its philosophical 
offspring, may still be worth while. 


I 


For the sake of completeness, the nature of the paradoxes 
should be outlined. ‘p implies q’ is defined as ‘It is not 
logically possible that p should be true and q false’, whence it 
follows that if it is not logically possible that p should be true, 
then p implies q whatever q may be, and if it is logically im- 
possible that q should be false, then q is implied by p, whatever 
pmay be. Furthermore, since ‘ p is inconsistent with q ’ means 
“p implies not-q ’, an impossible proposition is inconsistent with 
any proposition, including itself. 

1 Everett J. Nelson, ‘ Intensional Relations’, Mrnp, 1930, pp. 440-453. 

*This acceptance has not been an entirely academic matter. William 
Kneale (‘Truths of Logic’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1945- 
1946, pp. 207-234) and K. R. Popper (‘New Foundations for Logic’, 


Minn, 1947, pp. 193-235) have both used the paradoxes as integral parts 
of their respective accounts of the nature of logic. 
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Lewis’s first attempt to show that there is an ‘ honest-to- 
goodness’ sense in which these theorems are true! depends, 
I think, on an ambiguity in the use of the word ‘ presupposition ’, 
and it need not be discussed here. What is more important is 
his attempt to deduce the paradoxes from propositions which 
are undeniably true by modes of inference which are undeniably 
valid.2 These are the so-called ‘independent proofs’ of the 
paradoxes of strict implication. 

The first of these proofs, the more important one for present 
purposes, runs as follows : 


Take any impossible proposition p-~p (1) 


This implies Pp (2) 
and also implies ~p (3) 
Now, (2) implies pvq (4) 
and (3) (4) implies q 


Thus the impossible proposition implies q, whatever q may be. 
The original statement of this proof employs ‘-— ’ for ‘ im- 
plies’, a fact which has been seized upon by some critics as 
involving a circularity. There is no circularity, however. The 
real point of the independent proofs is that Lewis is sure that, 
antecedent to any precise definition of implication, the steps 
involved in the proofs will be granted by all to be valid. 


II 


The article by Nelson mentioned above outlines a system of 
logic in which the relations of consistency, entailment (which is 
his version of ‘implication as ordinarily understood’), con- 
junction and disjunction are not determined purely by truth- 
values of the propositions concerned, nor purely by modal 
functions of these values, but by ‘the meanings of the propo- 
sitions in relation to one another’. Lewis, says Nelson, has 
introduced into his system the intensional notion of possibility, 
and its derivates, but he uses it only as a function of purely 
extensional relations. That is, instead of interpreting the 
intensional disjunction of p and q as the proposition that a 
disjunctive relation necessarily holds between them, he has 
interpreted it as the proposition that it is necessary that one of 
them be true (whether because of an intensional relation between 
them or because one of them, on its own, must be true). 


1C. I. Lewis, Survey of Symbolic Logic (1918), p. 338. 
*C. I. Lewis and C, H. Langford, Symbolic Logic (1932), pp. 250-251. 
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Nelson bases his system on the notion of consistency, sym- 
bolised by ‘o’, which he explains as being the relation which 
holds between a pair of propositions when there is nothing in their 
meanings such that the truth of one necessitates the falsity of 
the other. (The paradoxical theorem, ‘~ <> p.-—3 .~ (pop)’ 
is thus avoided.) Entailment, symbolised by ‘E’, is defined 
in terms of consistency, thus : 


pEq . = . — (po — q). 
This sweeps away the paradoxes at a blow, and a comparison 
between this and the definition of strict implication, 


’-44.=-*O. 878 
sums up the differences between the two systems: Nelson has 
incorporated Lewis’s modal element in the relation between the 
two propositions, so that the modalities of the propositions 
themselves are irrelevant. Nelson symbolises ‘ p is inconsistent 
with q’ by ‘ p/q’, and defines it thus : 


p/q . = . — (poq). 
In terms of this, intensional logical sum is defined thus : 
pVq.=.—p/—4q 


Finally, intensional conjunction is explained (not defined) as 
follows : “I do not take pq to mean “ p is true and q is true ”, 
but simply “ p and q ’’, which is a unit or whole, not simply an 
aggregate, and expresses the joint force of p and q.’ And again, 
“pq does not entail r, unless both p and q function together in 
entailing r ’. 

In these terms, every proposition is consistent with itself, no 
proposition entails its contradictory, a necessary proposition is 
not entailed by any proposition, and so on.! 

For the rejection of the independent proofs of the paradoxes, 
it would seem to be sufficient to reject either ‘p.E.pVq’ or 
‘pqEp ’, and the more obvious way seems to be the rejection of 
the former. Nelson rejects the latter also, however, because 
the principle of antilogism, 


pqEr. = .p—rE—q.=.q—rE—p 
gives, if we substitute p for r, 
pqEp.=.p—pE—q.... 


1 It is perhaps worthy of note that this theory first saw the light of day 
when Lewis himself used it in protest at what he took to be Lord Russell’s 
views on implication. See ‘Implication and the Algebra of Logic’, 
Minp, 1912, pp. 522-531. 
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In this result it is clearly irrelevant what value we give to q, so 
that we have an entailment in which there is no ‘ connexion of 
meanings’ between implicans and implicate.' Rather than 
deny the principle of antilogism, or admit this example of para- 
dox, Nelson denies that the substitution of p for r gives a true 
result in pqEr. That is, in denying the truth of pqEp, he frees 
himself from discomfiture over the fact that it is equivalent to 
p — pE—gq. This creates a further difficulty, arising in con- 
nexion with the principle of syllogism. For if, in 

pEq . qEr. E. pEr, 
we substitute p for gq, we obtain 

pEp. pEr. E. pEr 
which is a case under the general rule pqEp which Nelson wishes 
to deny in all cases. He is therefore forced to say that the 
principle of syllogism as stated above is untrue, but that a 
principle of syllogism is true, namely, 
p+q +r.E:pKq.qEr.E. pEr. 

In this, substitution of p for q or r will fail to satisfy the ‘ rider’, 
so that true cases of pqEp will not be derivable. 

Nelson’s denial of pEpVq and of pqEp are based on his use of 
intensional notions for disjunction and conjunction, and, so far 
as he has managed to make these ideas clear, this rejection 
seems to be justified. But it cannot be denied that there are 
relations corresponding to the extensional conjunction and dis- 
junction of material and strict implication, and these are all 
that are required by the independent proofs of the paradoxes, 
That is, Nelson can make his point only by denying not just 
pEpVq, but also pEpvg. It may be possible to justify this on 
the basis of the properties of entailment, without reference to 
the intensional meanings of disjunction and conjunction, but in 
fact no one has yet done so, and I see no reason for believing it 
possible. 

In a more recent article ? Nelson holds to the above views, but 
admits that the denial of pqEp is doubtful and offers an alter- 
native solution to the antilogism paradox. This is simply the 
addition to the antilogism of a ‘rider’ similar to that earlier 
added to the principle of syllogism, thus : 

po —r.go—r.E:pqEr.E.p—rE—q. 

1 This fact was used by Lewis in his Survey of Symbolic Logic (p. 336) 
as another ‘ independent proof’ of one of the paradoxes. 

2K. J. Nelson, ‘Three Logical Principles in Intension’, Monist, 1933, 
pp. 268-284. 
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This prevents any such substitution as that of p for r, and thus, 
Nelson thinks, prevents the derivation of a paradox. In point 
of fact, however, this rider is adequate only because the principle 
of antilogism has been weakened by the assertion of only an ‘ E’, 
instead of an equivalence, between pqEr and p — rE — q. If, 
for instance, we state the antilogism in its strongest form, and 
substitute — p for q, we obtain 


po —r.— po—r.E:p — pEr. =. p — rEp. 


And if pqEp is to be allowed, then p — rEp is true, and is 
equivalent to the paradoxical p — pEr which is therefore also 
true. A similar paradox could also be obtained by substituting 
—q for p. Thus a new element, ‘ poq’, must be added to the 
rider. (The full statement of the antilogism, 7.e. with the 
additional element ‘. = .q — rE — p’, does not require any 
further additions to the rider.) 

Thus, to avoid results which falsify Nelson’s views on entail- 
ment the antilogism must be stated thus : 


po —r.qo—r.poq.E:pqEr. 
=.p—rE—q.=.q—rE-—p. 


This qualification of an accepted law of logic should not be 
painted blacker than it is. While it is very involved, and while 
it seems to have no other justification than the support which 
it lends to Nelson’s contentions, in return for it we buy the 
reinstatement of pqEp and the removal of the rider to the 
principle of syllogism. On the other hand, that the system 
demands the payment of such a price must needs make us 
tegard it with some suspicion. 


Ill 


A. E. Duncan-Jones has adopted a system similar to Nelson’s,! 
with one significant modification. The latter arises logically 
from a hint in Nelson’s first article: ‘Though “ p and q entail 
p” cannot be asserted on logical grounds, I do not deny that 
from “p is true and q is true” we can pass to “ p is true”.’ 
To a critic’s query as to the nature of this ‘ passing to’? no 
answer has been given, but in any case there is in this passage 
the hint of a solution to the antilogism difficulty, namely, to say 


‘A, E. Duncan-Jones, ‘Is Strict Implication the Same as Entail- 
ment ?’, Analysis, 1935, pp. 70-78. 

*Daniel J. Bronstein, ‘The Meaning of Implication’, Minp, 1936, 
pp. 157-180. This query occurs on p. 166. 
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that there is an implicative relation between pq and p, but that 
it is not the only implicative relation in common use. This 
solution is adopted by Duncan-Jones. 

Entailment, as Duncan-Jones uses it, is similar in vagueness 
and in general import to the entailment of Nelson. He describes 
it as ‘a relation which holds between two propositions, p and q, 
only when q arises out of the meaning of p’, and attempts a 
series of definitions and axioms which do not seem to add any- 
thing by way of exhaustiveness or precision to Nelson’s. The 
main point in Duncan-Jones’s contribution is his refusal to deny 
pqEp. Instead, he takes the relation of ‘invocation’, sym- 
bolised by ‘ N ’, and defined thus (‘ pNq ’ being read ‘ p invokes 
q’): 

pNq . =. pEq. — (Gr, s). p = rs . rEq. 

Using invocation, he states the principle of antilogism thus : 

pqNr.=.p—rN—q.=.q—rN—p. 
The intention of this is clearly to incorporate Nelson’s rider into 
the definition of the implicative relation,’ and it is easily shown 
that any.substitutions ruled out by Nelson’s rider are also ruled 
out by the ‘N-antilogism’. That is, the latter is adequate to 
its task. (We might note in passing, however, that it is more 
than adequate, and actually rules out some substitutions which 
lead to no paradoxical consequences. For example, if we 
replace 

p by ‘ b is between a and c in respect of magnitude ’ 

and q by ‘ais greater than c’ 
and_ r by ‘a is greater than b’ 


then it is true that po—r.go—r.poq. That is, Nelson’s 
rider is satisfied, and no paradox is derivable. But if we put 


s for ‘ b is smaller than a’ 
and t for ‘c is smaller than b’ 


then it is the case that pq =st.sEr, which means that 
— (pqNr). In other words, for the above values of the variables, 
Duncan-Jones cannot allow the antilogism to hold, although 
in fact they do not lead to any paradox. This, however, is 


a criticism of the manner of expressing a theory of which the 
general intent is quite clear.) 


1 There is no suggestion of plagiarism here. Duncan-Jones discovered 
‘ Intensional Relations’ in time to add a footnote about it, but there is 
no evidence that he had seen the AMonist article in which Nelson puts 
forward his rider to the antilogism. 
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This relation of invocation, says Duncan-Jones, could figure 
as the implicative relation in any logical theorems which appear 
to demand it. ‘To avoid the paradoxes I have pointed out all 
we need do is construct a calculus in which N is defined, and in 
which a large number of theorems are based on invocation 
rather than entailment.’ A logical calculus based on this theory 
could be capable of neater expression than one based on Nelson’s, 
but the theory itself, considered as a modification of existing 
logical laws, is neither more or less credible than that of Nelson. 

As originally ‘stated, Duncan-Jones’s system demands the 
assumption that there are values of p and q such that 

pEq . — (dr, s). p = rs. rKq. 

We have seen that the rider involving this assumption is un- 
satisfactory : it does its job too well, and in any case its inten- 
tion can be more simply expressed in terms of consistency. But 
the truth or otherwise of the assumption is nevertheless of 
crucial importance in connexion with the independent proofs of 
the paradoxes. For, though the antilogism rider (when stated 
in its most satisfactory form) removes the immediate necessity 
for denying pqEp, it is still necessary for pEpvq to be denied. 
I have already remarked that this is a very extraordinary denial 
which no one has done anything to justify, and it must be 
further remarked that this in conjunction with the admission of 
pqEp necessitates a denial of pvq.=.—(—p-—dq). This 
leads into the realms of pure fantasy! If there is any plausi- 
bility in the denial of pEpvq (and it may have more than I have 
allowed it), then pqEp must surely meet the same fate ; so that 
it would seem that pqEp must be denied after all. 

The possibility of such a denial will be investigated in the 
next section. But first it will be well to take stock of the 
situation so far. Nelson and Duncan-Jones are certainly com- 
mitted to a denial of pEpvq, and to notions of consistency and 
entailment which have no more precision than can be given to 
the phrase ‘connexion of meanings’. In addition they are com- 
mitted to either (1) the denial of pqEp and the addition of a 
rider to the syllogism, or (2) the denial of pvq . = . — (— p — q) 
and the addition of a rider to the antilogism. The first item 
under (2) seems to me to be a reductio ad absurdum of that 


1This equivalence does not hold with respect to Nelson’s intensional 
conjunction and disjunction: if it did, then intensional conjunction 
would be identical with ordinary consistency. But the issue here concerns 
not these intensional relations, but rather the question of whether we can 
give Nelson’s various denials any plausibility when taking disjunction 
and conjunction in something like their usual sense. 


30 
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458 JONATHAN BENNETT : 


alternative, so that in so far as the next section succeeds in 
showing the untenability of — (pqEp) so far will it go towards 
the final refutation of a desperate and untidy solution to the 
paradoxes of strict implication. 


IV 


Both Nelson and Duncan-Jones insist that where pEq there 
must be some connexion of meaning between p and q, by which 
they seem to mean that what q says shall be at least part of 
what p says. ‘ Entailment is an identity between a structural 
part (though not necessarily less than the whole) of the ante- 
cedent and the entire consequent.’ This suggests that where 
pEq, p is equivalent to q plus some other proposition r, which 
means that any proposition asserting an entailment is capable 
of statement in the form pqEp. It might be replied that even 
if this is true, we can still say that where r = pq it is true that 
rEq but not true that pqEp; but this solution is, of course, 
ruled out by the fact of the transitivity of entailment. Duncan- 
Jones seems to have been aware of this difficulty : ‘ In general, 
in a calculus of entailment the asserted relation must usually be 
entailment. If a proposition of the form pNq were asserted it 
would be likely to have as a consequence the invalid pqNp.’? 
But if pNq cannot be truly asserted, then theorems involving 
unasserted propositions of the form pNq have no application. 
This turns that part of Duncan-Jones’s system which involves 
‘N’ into a pretty dull business and, what is more, is tantamount 
to an admission that pqEp cannot be denied, and thus that the 
other very unwelcome alternative must be accepted. 

Probably the best attempt so far to show that not all entail- 
ment-statements can be stated in the form pqEp is that of 
S. Korner. This attempt must, I think, be regarded as un- 
successful. Professor Kérner cites two cases in which he believes 
this view to fail, but the first of them is sufficient to illustrate both 
his line of approach and the mistake which leads him to believe 
his arguments to be conclusive. It is as follows. 

On the theory under consideration, the ‘ E-proposition’ 
asserting the transitivity of R, 


aRb.bRc.E.aRo . . . (1) 


1. J. Nelson, ‘ Intensional Relations ’, p. 447. 

2 A. E. Duncan-Jones, ‘ Is Strict Implication the Same as Entailment ?’, 
p. 77. 

3S. Korner, ‘On Entailment’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
1946-47, pp. 143-163. See especially pp. 148-149. 
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js equivalent to aRc . X .E..aRc, where X is some appropriate 
proposition. Thus, (1) is true if and only if 


aRe.X.E.aRe , , . (I) 


But, says Korner, the truth of (I) depends upon the transitivity 
of R, whereas this is irrelevant to the truth of (II). Therefore, 
the two propositions are not equivalent. The error in this is 
the treatment of X as a known constant, instead of a variable 
the possibility of whose satisfaction depends upon the original 
entailment statement. The view that all E-propositions can be 
exhibited in the form pqEp does not say 
(AX): pEq. =:qX.E.q 
but rather that 
pEq .E:.(HX):pEq. =.qX.E.q. 


Now, if in the above example R is not transitive, then pEq is not 
true and we have no guarantee that there is an X such that 
pEq. =.qX.E.q. Ké6rner’s example does show, of course, 
that different principles are involved in the truths of (I) and (II) 
respectively, and thus that they are not ddentical. But this is 
not to deny that they are materially (and even strictly) equiva- 
lent, for it seems to me quite possible that two equivalent 
propositions should imply some third proposition in virtue of 
different aspects of their respective forms. 

The phrase ‘can be stated in the form...’ is, however, 
ambiguous, and my case can be made more clearly in terms of 
the following proposition : 

(p)(q) : pEq .>. (Ar) . qrEp. 

This I believe to be true, and it is clear that the acceptance of 
this together with the denial of pqEp constitutes a denial that 
anything entails anything. I do not know of any way of proving 
the above theorem generally, but it can readily be shown to be 
true of the example I have taken from Kérner. Here the given 
proposition is aRb. bRe.E.aRc. Calling this ‘ pEq’, we can 
put for r the proposition 


cRb.aRb 3 bRe 


and it is then true that qrEp. 

I suspect that there is a tendency on the part of many to shy 
away from the view that all implications are of, or are closely 
linked to, the form pqEp because this doctrine is suspected of 
having consequences which in fact it does not have. In particu- 
lar it seems often to be assumed that it is a necessary and/or 
sufficient condition of the establishment of the other theory that 
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the propositions of logic are purely the product of convention. 
In fact it is neither necessary not sufficient. If conventions 
were a sufficient basis for logic, they might be of some sort quite 
different from the laws of logic which do in fact operate, so that 
we might have a set of conventions such that not every implica- 
tion was of the form pqEp; and, on the other hand, the fact 
that every implication is of the form pqEp does not deny that 
pqEp does state a fact about logic and not merely reflect a 
linguistic convention. 

Another mistake which is likely to be made in assessing the 
consequences of the theory in question is the linking of it with 
the view that any impossible proposition can be stated in the 
form p~pq. While there is a superficial appearance of simi- 
larity between these two theories, I do not think that either can 
be deduced from the other. For, supposing we grant that 
wherever p—3 q (so that ~ © (p ~q)) there are some values ofr 
and s such that p~q.=.r~rs, it does not follow that r 
must be equated with q and rs with p; and, on the other hand, 
supposing we grant that wherever p—3q, the corresponding 
impossible proposition can be stated in the form r ~rs, this 
means only that r~rs is the form of those impossible pro- 
positions which generate implications, not of all impossible pro- 
positions whatsoever. (Korner, in the article cited above, is one 
of those who assumes that the two theories are thus linked. 
His arguments against the view that all ‘ E-propositions’ can 
be stated in the form pqEp purport to constitute a rejection of 
the theory that all necessary propositions are analytic.) 


Vv 


Apart from their difficulties in rejecting the independent 
proofs of the paradoxes, however, the ‘ intensional’ systems of 
Nelson and Duncan-Jones (and other systems like them) all 
suffer the further defect that they offer as an alternative to strict 
implication a concept of ‘entailment’ which is based on the 
exceedingly vague notion of ‘connexion of meanings’. That 
this is too vague to be adequate is shown by the existence of 
certain crucial cases in which the most obvious application of 
this criterion leads to absurd results. 

Consider, for example, the proposition 2+ 2=5. This, 
presumably, will be said to entail the falsity of 2+ 2—4. On 
the other hand, 2 + 2 = 5 seems to entail the truth of 5 =4 
(as a special case of the general rule, to which we may sup- 
pose Nelson and like-minded philosophers would assent, that 
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2+2=xentailsx=4). But 2+ 2=5 and 5 = 4 together 
entail 2+ 2=4. This means that we have a proposition p 
which is inconsistent with another proposition q, but which, 
together with a third proposition which it entails, entails q. 
That is, pE —q.pEr.prEq. But pEr.prEq.E.pEgq. So 
that by an honest application of the ‘connexion of meanings’ 
criterion we reach the result that for some values of p and q, 
pEq.pE —q. This seems to me to constitute a reductio ad 
absurdum of this method of determining entailment, in that it 
leads to consequences which the authors of the method would 
certainly reject. There may be something in this to which the 
entailment apologists would object, but I cannot see what it 
would be—and that such doubt is possible is itself an indication 
that the concept of entailment has been insufficiently explicated. 
In the above example, of course, Lewis’s answer would be that 
2+ 2 =5 strictly implies, and is inconsistent with, everything. 

An attempt to give more precision to the phrase ‘ connexions 
of meanings ’ has been made in an article by Charles A. Baylis, 
in which he argues for a sense of implication which is very like 
Nelson’s ‘ entailment ’. To arrive at his definition of implication, 
Professor Baylis concentrates not on the property which distin- 
guishes propositions from concepts, namely, that of having a 
truth-value, but on the properties which propositions and concepts 


‘have in common. The relation of implication between pro- 


positions, he says, is exactly analogous to the relation of sub- 
sumption between concepts. For example, ‘blue’ is subsumed 
under ‘ coloured ’, and ‘ This is blue ’ implies ‘ This is coloured ’. 
Thus, essentially, implication is the converse of subsumption,” 
and we have arrived at an account of implication which cuts out, 
the possibility of an implication in which the implicans is ‘ ir- 
relevant ’ to the implicate. Though Baylis criticises Nelson’s 
definition of entailment on the grounds that it makes one of the 
properties of implication (namely, that the implicans is incon- 
sistent with the denial of the implicate) its definition, it is 
nevertheless clear that they are both in pursuit of the same idea. 

Baylis fails because his examples of subsumption all concern 
the relation between a determinable and a determinate falling 
under it. This relation is clear enough, but it gives us no idea 
of whether or not we are to say that ‘ blue’ is subsumed under 
“blue or red’, or of whether ‘ blue and red’ is subsumed under 


‘Charles A. Baylis, ‘Implication and Subsumption’, Monist, 1923, 
pp. 392-399. 

* Baylis, loc. cit. p. 397: ‘ Proposition A is subsumed under or implies 
proposition Bif.. .’ 
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‘blue’. This theory thus begs all the questions with which 
the others grapple with such signal failure. 

These theories undoubtedly appeal to one’s first thoughts on 
the subject of implication—a ‘connexion of meanings’ does 
seem to be involved. But they fail utterly to explain what this 
connexion is, and they are further led into denying propositions 
like pEpvq and pqEp, which denials emphatically do not appeal 
to first thoughts on the subject. 

Furthermore, it has been plausibly argued! that any pro- 
position asserts (at least implicitly) something about all objects 
whatsoever. ‘Grass is green’, for instance, says among other 
things that it is not the case that grass is not-green and roses are 
red, and so on. This follows simply from the fact that any 
proposition constitutes a denial of some other propositions and 
therefore of all conjunctions of which these propositions are 
members. Thus there is a connexion of meanings between any 
two propositions; and a necessary or impossible proposition 
has with any other proposition a connexion of meanings such as 
will validate one or other of the paradoxical inferences discovered 
by Lewis. (The formal counterpart of this claim is given by 
the independent proofs of the paradoxes.) If the opponents of 
strict implication mean more than this by ‘connexion of 
meanings ’, then, quite apart from the fact that they do not 
say what they do mean, there seems to be no reason for accepting 
their dogma that inference presupposes a connexion of meanings. 


vI 


Implication is not a causal connexion between propositions— 
propositions do not make one another true. And were we 
omniscient we should not need implications, as we should know 
the truth-value of every proposition. But we are not omni- 
scient, and we therefore find it useful, given that a certain pro- 
position is true, to be able to infer from it the truth-values of 
others. This process of ‘ coming-to-know’ the truth-values of 
other propositions is based simply on the fact that within the 
logical structure of things as we know it certain combinations of 
propositions are impossible, so that the inclusion of one pro- 
position in our scheme of knowledge rules out others and there- 
fore includes their contradictories. The essential thing here is 
the negative function of ‘ ruling out’ some propositions : if p is 
true and p implies q, we do not have to assert q, we do not even 


1 Arthur N. Prior, ‘ Facts, Propositions and Entailment ’, Minn, 1948, 
pp. 62-68. See especially pp. 67-68. 
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have to think about q, but we do have to exclude not-q.1_ Now, 
if we assert an impossible proposition, we cease to work within 
the given logical structure, and once that has gone there is no 
way of ruling anything out. The logic of our thought and of 
the world is the given, and if we tamper with it we have no 
point from which to anchor our thought—which is just what 
Lewis has been saying all along: ‘An impossible proposition 
implies any proposition.’ That he can use the word ‘ implies’ 
in this connexion results simply from the fact that he is thinking 
of the case in which the stated proposition is impossible, but 
where the logical structure in so far as it is expressed in modes 
of inference is left untouched. (In the independent proof out- 
lined above, for example, the mode of inference denied in the 
assertion of p~p is nevertheless assumed in arguing from 
(3) : (4) to the conclusion.) If valid modes of inference them- 
selves are not assumed, then we must either stop talking about 
implication altogether, or else we must say that any proposition 
implies any proposition. 

It may be useful, in this business <f inference, to state some 
proposition about the logical structure itself, e.g. py ~ p. But 
it is never necessary to do so, and to assume that it is leads to 
the paradox with which Carroll’s tortoise bewildered the un- 
fortunate Achilles. Laws of logic can be and are assumed in 
ordinary reasoning ; they need no justification, or, if they need 
it, they can be given none. They represent the structure 
within which and in terms of which reasoning takes place, and 
to say that they are implied by any proposition is to say, 
negatively, that no complex of propositions involving their 
denial can ever be admitted, and, positively, that they can be 
introduced into the asserted system at any point without 
requiring further justification than themselves. If‘ A necessary 
proposition is implied by any proposition ’ errs at all, it errs on 
the side of understatement. 


Christchurch, New Zealand 


! This point is illustrated by Professor Prior’s note on ‘ The Paradoxes of 
Derived Obligation’ (Minp, 1954, pp. 64-65). The definition of ‘The 
doing of A~commits me to the doing of B’ on the analogy of Lewis’s 
definition of ‘The proposition A implies the proposition B’ leads to 
unacceptable conclusions. But there is this essential difference between 
the two cases, that while there is no third way between performing an act 
and performing its contradictory (i.e. not performing it), there is a third 
way between asserting a proposition and asserting its contradictory. 








III.—_THE EMPIRICIST THEORY OF 
MEMORY 


By R. F. Hoiianr 


Tho’ the mind in its reasonings from causes or effects carries its view 
beyond those objects, which it sees or remembers, it must never lose 
sight of them entirely, nor reason entirely upon its own ideas, without 
some mixture of impressions, or at least of ideas of the memory, which 
are equivalent to impressions. When we infer effects from causes, we 
must establish the existence of these causes; which we have only two 
ways of doing, either by an immediate perception of our memory or 
senses or by an inference from other causes; . . . "Tis impossible for us 
to carry on our inferences ad infinitum; and the only thing, that can 
stop them, is an impression of the memory or senses, beyond which there 
is no room for doubt or enquiry (7'reatise, I, Pt. ut, Sec. iv). 


In speaking of the Empiricist Theory of Memory I mean to refer 
to a large and variously developed body of thinking, some of whose 
vertebrae may be observed in the above passage from Hume. It 
might be protested that this passage is oddly chosen ; for what 
does Hume really have to say here about memory as such? So 
far from expounding a theory of it, he does hardly more than 
accord it a passing mention. But the terms in which the 
reference is made are pregnant with metaphysics: Ideas of the 
memory which are equivalent to impressions—an immediate per- 
ception of our memory or senses—an impression of the memory or 
senses beyond which there is no room for doubt or enquiry. In 
particular, there is ere the conception of remembering as a 
subjective experience, together with the suggestion that to this 
experience belongs a kind of indubitability ; and also the analogy 
between memory and perception, the idea that memory and 
perception are two more or less co-ordinate forms of awareness or 
ultimate modes of knowledge. But the Empiricist Theory of 
Memory is not something which belongs just to the history of 
philosophy nor is its persistent attractiveness felt only by those 
who philosophize within the august tradition of Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume. There is, so far as I know, scarcely any philosophical 
writing on memory from the time of Hume to the present day 
in which these conceptions, together with their ramified im- 
plications, are not to be found. 


1. Remembering as a distinctive experience 
If examples of mental faculties are called for, ‘Memory ’ and 
‘ Imagination ’ suggest themselves as readily as anything else ; 
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and comparison is readily invited between them, so that the 
question : What is the difference between Memory and Imagina- 
tion ? provides one natural starting point for a philosophical 
examination of memory. If one asks oneself this question, one is 
most tempted to begin an answer by saying that when we re- 
member and when we imagine, in both cases alike something 
comes into our minds: but in the former case whatever comes 
into our minds represents or refers to an actual past, whilst in 
the latter case it does not. But if this is said, then straight away 
something more has to be said. For it seems that the connexion 
with a past reality which distinguishes memory from imagination 
does not merely have to exist; it also has to announce its 
existence to the person who remembers at the time when he 
remembers. Had it existed clandestinely, as indeed it might have 
done, then although memory and imagination would have been 
different, we should never have learned to distinguish them : 
the difference between them would have been useless, would 
have meant nothing to us. So it seems necessary to add that, 
whenever anything comes into our minds, we must have some 
means of knowing in which cases the connexion with reality 
exists and in which cases it does not. That is to say, it seems that 
there must be some mark or sign whereby a remembering state 
of mind can be distinguished from an imagining state of mind. 
So that one proceeds to ask: What is this mark or sign? In 
what manner does the connexion with the past announce itself ? 

An oddly perplexing question this. But a definite answer to it 
has been volunteered by more than one philosophical authority. 
Hume wrote: “A man may indulge his fancy in feigning any 
past scene of adventure; nor would there be any possibility 
of distinguishing this from a remembrance of a like kind were not 
the ideas of the imagination fainter and more obscure ”’ (Treatise I, 
Pt. 3, Sec. v). Bertrand Russell, on the other hand, has said 
that memory-images, in contrast with images of the imagination, 
have a characteristic of familiarity, or are accompanied by a 
feeling of familiarity ; and it is because of the presence of this 
characteristic, or alternatively because of the existence of this 
feeling, that we are able to know, whenever we remember some- 
thing, that it is remembering we are engaged in and not imagining. 
Familiarity is “the characteristic by which we distinguish the 
images we trust. . . . Some images, like some sensations, feel 
very familiar, while others feel strange” (Analysis of Mind, 
p. 161). 

Faced with these divergent pronouncements one may be in- 
clined at first to try to adjudicate between them. In the case of 
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Hume, an immediate difficulty arises from the fact that each of 
the contrasts in terms of which he proposes to differentiate 
between ideas of the memory and ideas of the imagination seems 
to be utilized already for the purpose of distinguishing some 
imaginings from others, or for the purpose of distinguishing some 
rememberings from others, or for both of these purposes. One 
may have recollections that are clear or unclear, faint or strong, 
more vivid or less vivid ; one’s imagination also may be vivid or 
not vivid, lively or not lively, weak or powerful. The suggestion 
that the haziest of recollections must be somehow clearer and more 
vivid than the most powerful products of a lively imagination 
seems implausible, if not senseless. 

In defence of Hume it might be argued that it can still make 
sense to say that ideas of the imagination are in general fainter, 
etc. than ideas of the memory, just as it makes sense to speak of 
lead weighing heavier than cork, in spite of the fact that you can 
have various weights of lead and various weights of cork. A lead 
roof is heavier than a cork roof, a lead bath-plug heavier than a 
cork bath-plug ; a leaden object always weighs heavier than a cork 
object of a like kind. What Hume said was that an idea of the 
imagination was fainter, etc. than an idea of the memory of a 
like kind. 

But this attempted defence of Hume might be answered as 
follows. We are able to say that a leaden object is heavier than a 
cork one of a similar kind because we know that the weight-ranges 
of these two substances are closely circumscribed and that they 
do not overlap; and this knowledge rests on the existence of 
accepted procedures for ascertaining what the weights of different 
substances are and witbin what limits they vary. In the case of 
ideas of the memory and ideas of the imagination there would 
appear to be no analogous limitation in their respective ranges of 
clarity etc., since we are accustomed to attribute the extremes 
of clarity and unclarity to each ; and even if there were such a 
limitation, it is impossible to imagine any criterion whereby their 
respective clarity-ranges might be shown to stand in an analogous 
relationship on the scale of clarity in general to the relationship 
between the weight-ranges of lead and cork on the scale of weight 
in general. So the qualification that the ideas should be of a 
like kind does not render Hume’s story any more plausible. 


2. Familiarity 


Russell spoke of a familiarity which memory images possess and 
images of the imagination do not ; and this might seem at once 
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to be more like the truth. For we know what it is like to come 
across unexpectedly a scene, face, or picture which strikes us as 
familiar ; the feeling of familiarity which one gets in such situa- 
tions is often a subject of comment : and if in recalling and visual- 
izing some well-known scene one abstracts oneself from the process 
and focuses one’s attention upon the image as an object something 
of the same feeling is apt to be produced. 

But the artificiality of the situation that is here created should 
not be disregarded. Was I, before reading Russell and seeking to 
verify his assertion by making this experiment, ever struck by the 
familiarity of my memory-images ? Was their familiarity ever 
before the subject of comment ? No: but neither was the famil- 
iarity to me of this room in which I sit. I cannot say that I have 
ever been struck by its familiarity. Yet it certainly is familiar. 
I was about to say that because the alleged familiarity of my 
memory-images had never struck me they could not after all 
have been familiar, since it was the essence of a thing’s being 
familiar that the familiarity should strike one. But this was a 
mistake. The familiarity of my memory-images could be some- 
thing like the familiarity of this room. 

Only, in the case of this room, the familiarity is something I can 
explain. The room might easily not have been familiar: it 
happens as a matter of fact to be so, and the reason for this is that 
I have spent many hours of my life in it ; the furniture has always 
been arranged in this particular fashion, and soon. Now when I 
recall a scene by means of an image, my image cannot as a 
general rule be familiar in this sort of way. For the image is a 
comparatively fleeting thing: I have never had this particular 
image before : I may never have had another like it. Of course, 
the actual scene which I recall may, or may not, be a familiar 
scene ; and if it is familiar its familiarity will be susceptible of 
an explanation, like the familiarity of my room. 

But there are also circumstances in which to say of a thing 
that it is familiar would be virtually equivalent to saying that 
one recalls it. Thus I might revisit an art gallery after some of 
the pictures that were originally on display have been removed 
and others put in their place. As I walk round I might divide 
the pictures I see into the familiar and the unfamiliar, those I re- 
member from my previous visit and those that are new. In some 
such circumstance as this the familiarity of a thing could serve 
as an indication, perhaps the first intimation, that one remembered 
it. It may seem that it is in the light of this family of cases that 
Russell’s familiarity must be considered, its function being to 
indicate remembrance. But one now notices something very 
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curious about the nature of the indication it is supposed to convey, 
namely that it is not an indication of the remembrance of the self- 
same object to which the familiarity attaches. The familiarity 
about which Russell speaks is supposed to belong not to re- 
collected objects, but to our images of recollected objects or to our 
experiences of recollecting objects. It is these that are supposed 
to be familiar ; yet their familiarity is supposed to point beyond 
them to something elsewhere. How can this be possible ? 

There are cases where the explanation of the familiarity of a 
thing is to be found, not in the fact that one has encountered it 
before, but in its resemblance to some other object. Thus the 
Eiffel Tower might appear familiar to the tourist at his first sight 
of it, if he has previously seen models or pictures of it, or if he 
knows Blackpool Tower. Its familiarity could here be said, 
perhaps, to be pointing beyond it to something elsewhere. Here, 
too, there is no difficulty in understanding how familiarity could 
function as a kind of sign-post or indicating mark ; the first 
intimation that a resemblance exists, perhaps, or the prelude to a 
more explicit and self-conscious recognition of the resemblance. 
Obviously the alleged familiarity of our memory-images invites 
consideration under this category. When the question is asked : 
From its resemblance to what does the image acquire its familiar- 
ity ? an answer is ready at hand: From its resemblance to the 
remembered object; from its resemblance to whatever it 
represents. 

But is it always necessary for our images to resemble what they 
represent ? Even if it is, will they not do so in imagining no less 
than in remembering ? 

The point is that whereas in representing to yourself, for 
example, an imaginary tower standing in the centre of Magdalen 
bridge your image is not an image of anything you have ever seen, 
your representation in a recollection of the actual appearance of 
Magdalen Tower surrounded by the college buildings is a re- 
presentation of something you have seen ; and it is in this that 
lies the source of its familiarity. 

But the crux of the matter is that familiarity does not by itself 
indicate its own source: it does not,-as it were, bear its own 
explanation upon its face. Your image of Magdalen Tower may 
be familiar : suppose that it is familiar just because you have seen 
Magdalen Tower and are recalling it. However your image of the 
imaginary tower on Magdalen bridge might also be familiar, 
possibly because you have amused yourself by creating some such 
fanciful image as this on many occasions in the past. You may 
happen to know the explanation of the familiarity in both cases. 
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But if you do not already know it, the mere familiarity by itself 
will not automatically indicate to you its own appropriate 
source. 


3. Remembering and being certain about it 


It may now seem impossible for a characteristic or feeling of 
familiarity to do what Russell wished it to do. But that is not 
to say that some kind of Memory-Indicator cannot exist—only, 
perhaps, that it tends to elude description. There is still temp- 
tation to think that if Hume and Russell failed in their attempts 
to locate it, their failure was a failure only of a technical kind, 
and that something like what they said must surely be true. One 
is inclined, for instance, to argue in this way :— 

Ican remember and know that I am remembering all in the same 
moment, and even in such a way that it seems impossible for me 
to be mistaken. Now if I can know in this immediate way that I 
am remembering when I am, then I must have some means of 
knowing. Something tells me it is not a wild flight of fancy. 
But what tells me? This question seems to demand an answer 
of the pattern : ‘I can tell that what I am doing is recollecting 
by means of so-and-so, rather in the way you can tell that a certain 
motor-car is a Rolls-Royce by the shape of the bonnet.’ 

We often support a claim to remember by specifying some 
peculiar or striking feature of whatever is remembered. Thus 
I might say, with the aim of convincing a sceptic or of settling a 
doubt which may have arisen in my own mind, “I am quite 
sure that I remember the Duke of Omnium’s motor-car, because 
it was a Rolls-Royce and had that distinctive bonnet”. Only, 
in this type of case, it is precisely after this move has been gone 
through that one comes face to face with the question that is one 
way of launching oneself down the path taken by Hume and 
Russell ; namely, in this instance, the question : But how do you 
know you remember it was a Rolls-Royce and had that distinctive 
bonnet ? The situation one is in now is no different from the 
situation in which no doubt has arisen and there has been no call 
to elaborate upon one’s initial recollection or to support it in any 
way ; and yet one is able, without hesitation and with full con- 
fidence, to assert that one remembers. How, then, does one 
know this ? Not because of any specific feature belonging to the 
particular recollection concerned : any such has now been ruled 
out as irrelevant. Is one not forced to conclude that it is because 
of some general characteristic belonging to recollections as such ? 
If the attempts of Hume and Russell to describe it seemed to break 
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down when pressed then it was our fault for pressing them too far. 
We feel that we know well enough the distinction they mean to 
refer to; and we believe that we are able to locate it in our 
own experience. 

This belief, however, may be caused to appear in a different 
light by a consideration of some examples. Suppose, in the first 
place, that you are asked quite simply to imagine a Norman castle 
with a keep and a moat, and that you find yourself able to comply 
with this request. You will presumably draw upon your memories 
of castles you have visited, or heard described, or seen recon- 
structions of in antiquarian journals. Perhaps you will frame in 
your mind’s eye a composite picture of a castle which will in- 
corporate features drawn from many sources. But perhaps you 
will simply invoke an image of some actual castle, say Caernarvon 
Castle, which you are able to picture to yourself by calling it to 
mind as it is. The request will bave been complied with irre- 
spective of whether the castle you have before your mind is one 
you actually remember or not: whichever is the case you might 
describe what you are doing as ‘ imagining a castle’. The con- 
cept of imagining thus includes that of remembering. But 
obviously it was some different application of it from this that 
Hume and Russell had in mind. 

Suppose, then, that the request had been that you should 
imagine a castle which was not one you actually remembered. 
What is required here is that your imagined castle should also be 
an imaginary one—a castle that is imagined in a further, additional 
sense over and above the one prescribed in the original example. 
Consider now some of the ways in which you might fail unwittingly 
to comply with this second request. For a start, you might not 
know what kind of thing a Norman castle is. Again, although 
you might know what a Norman castle is, proving this by your 
ability to recognise one when you see one or by your ability to 
distinguish between correct and incorrect descriptions of one, 
you might be unable to picture or draw or describe one to order. 
These are ways in which you might have failed also to comply 
with the request in the first example. But in the case of the 
second request there is a further possibility of failure: you 
might be picturing to yourself a castle which you believe to be a 
fictitious one, a product of your inventive genius, while all the 
time it is some actual castle which you have previously seen and 
are now, though unbeknown to yourself, recollecting. Maybe 
you discover the truth later when a friend shows you a picture of 
Caernarvon Castle and reminds you that you visited it long ago ; 
you realize then with surprise that it was precisely this castle 
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that you had had before your mind. But although our second 
kind of imagining is something you might think you are doing 
when in fact you are not, what you cannot do is be exercising 
your imagination, in this sense of ‘ imagination ’, and at the same 
time believe that you are remembering. The impossibility 
here is of a logical kind. For in so far as you believed you were 
remembering you would part passu be believing yourself to be 
failing to comply with the request. It is immaterial whether 
the request is someone else’s or your own; and it might, not 
inappropriately, be said to be your own whenever you spon- 
taneously embark on a flight of fancy. According to Hume, it is 
precisely to safeguard us from falling perpetually into this im- 
possible confusion that the Memory-Indicator exists: ‘“‘ A man 
may indulge his fancy in feigning any past scene of adventure ; 
nor would there be any possibility of distinguishing this from a 
remembrance of a like kind were not the ideas of the imagination 
fainter and more obscure.” To ‘feign some past scene of ad- 
venture ’ is undoubtedly to produce an instance of the second of 
the two kinds of imagining we have distinguished. The idea that 
one could do this and at the same time think one was remembering 
were it not for the special character of the ideas involved seems to 
result, in part at least, from the misconstruction of a logical 
impossibility as a kind of psychological impossibility. Small 
wonder that the Memory-Indicator, the allegedly distinctive 
experience which is supposed to distinguish memory from 
imagination, should appear to be at once unmistakable and 
indescribable. 


4. Sceptical doubt about Memory 


There is, however, another application for the concept of 
imagination in respect of which it 7s possible for a person to believe 
he is remembering and yet be imagining. This is the unconscious 
or involuntary kind of imagining which is spoken of in connexion 
with mistakes and illusions. In this sense of ‘ imagine’ it could 
be said of a person that he did not really see a snake in the grass 
but only imagined he did, or that he did not really remember the 
church at Hyde Park Corner which he believed he remembered ; 
it was only his imagination. But there can be no scope for a 
Memory-Indicator to prevent confusion between this kind of 
imagining and remembering, since it is only where confusion 
occurs, only where the distinction is not in fact made until 
after the event, that we can speak at all of something being 
imagined in this sense. We may on many occasions be quite 
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confident that we are not confused ; but it seems that no memory- 
belief can ever be proof against disaster of this kind. 

“In the first place, everything constituting a memory-belief 
is happening now, not in that past time to which the belief is said 
to refer. It is not necessary to the existence of a memory- 
belief that the event remembered should have occurred, or even 
that the past should have existed at all. There is no logical im- 
possibility in the hypothesis that the world sprang into being 
five minutes ago, exactly as it was, with a population that 
“remembered ” a wholly unreal past. There is no logically 
necessary connexion between events at different times ; therefore 
nothing that is happening now or will happen in the future can 
disprove the hypothesis that the world began five minutes ago. 
Hence the occurrences which are called knowledge of the past are 
logically independent of the past; they are wholly analysable 
into present couients, which might, theoretically, be just what 
they are even if no past had existed ” (Russell, Analysis of Mind, 
p. 159). 

The disturbing thought that perhaps we remember, only 
without there ever having been anything to remember, just as we 
can be afraid when there is nothing to be afraid of, is a natural 
corollary of the idea that the essence of remembering is to be 
found in a private mental transaction. Though it is to be noticed 
that when he speaks of the logical possibility of a population 
that remembered an unreal past Russell feels obliged to enclose 
the word “ remembered ” in inverted commas, as if from a dim 
awareness that there is after all some logical impropriety com- 
mitted by such a statement as “‘ I remember the battle of Matapan 
though it did not take place”. Russell goes on to repudiate 
the suggestion that the non-existence of the past should be enter- 
tained as a serious hypothesis,! and remarks elsewhere that 
although “no memory is indubitable . . . our confidence as 
regards memory in general is such that we cannot entertain the 
hypothesis of the past being wholly an illusion ”.? Here he leaves 
the matter, having taken up a position that is curiously reminiscent 
of Hume’s attitude towards the existence of an external world. 
However, the suggestion that memory, conceived as a source of 
knowledge or information about the past, cannot be known to be 
trustworthy has provoked others into attempts to provide 
special philosophical proofs of its trustworthiness : which reminds 
one of a famous ‘ Proof of an External World ’. 


1 Analysis of Mind, p. 160. 
2 Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 156-157. 
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These philosophical proofs } of the trustworthiness of memory 
constitute an interesting appendage to the main body of the 
Empiricist Theory of Memory, though the fact that they have 
invariably been proffered without due regard to the logical 
peculiarities of the doubt they are intended to allay may foster 
the illusion that there was here some quite self-contained philo- 
sophical problem awaiting solution. But in fact this sceptical 
doubt about the trustworthiness of memory is a doubt whose 
settlement is possible only when the motives behind it have been 
unearthed and when the distorting metaphysical picture of 
remembering upon which it is nourished has been removed. 
In this it resembles the Cartesian doubt about the Arch-deceiver, 
and also the classical doubt about the validity of induction. 
There are several points at which these doubts run parallel to 
one another. First, the sense of disconnexion between our ex- 
periences of recollecting and the alleged objects of our recollec- 
tions is like the sense of a hiatus between the ‘ internal ’ world of 
our sensations and the ‘ external’ world of perception. It is, 
indeed, an exacerbated variant of the same complaint ; for while 
the experience of recollecting is a directly accessible part of my or 
your private mental life, its alleged object in the public, material 
universe is not directly accessible ; and furthermore, while the 
experience belongs to the present, the object has been engulfed 
by the past. A comparable gulf is felt to exist between’ inductive 
conclusions and the premises on which they are based, the un- 
fulfilled ideal of direct access having an analogue here in the 
unfulfilled ideal of deductive certainty ; and here, too, the com- 
plaint may be aggravated by a temporal disparity, in this case 
between present and future. Secondly, the lack of any rules to 
aid us in judging from the quality of our ‘ memory-experiences ’ 
precisely what degree of credence, if any, is to be placed in our 
various recollections may be compared with our lack of rules 
for deciding how many peeps, looks or glances shall suffice on any 
particular occasion for one to be sure that there is e.g. a butterfly 
on the rosebush. Compare too the cases where to our discomfort 
we are unable to decide or would rather withhold a decision as to 
the number of instances which shall suffice to render a generaliza- 
tion probable. Thirdly, there is the initially apparent analogy 
between the sceptic’s doubt about memory in gencral and our 
ordinary doubts about specific recollections, which makes the 
question the sceptic asks seem like a factual question ; and this 

1See, for example, the articles by R. F. Harrod (Minp, 1942) and 
KE. J. Furlong (Minn, 1946), and especially the latter’s recently published 
essay, A Study in Memory. 
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may be compared with the corresponding effect of the apparent 
similarity between Descartes’ question about the existence of 
the Arch-deceiver and questions about the existence of ordinary 
deceivers, or between the question : What is it that justifies any 
induction whatever ? and questions raised in specific contexts 
about the relative weight of the evidence offered in support of 
this or that conclusion or the merits of this or that particular 
method of scientific procedure. 

As soon as one considers the kind of steps that might actually be 
taken, in some situation in everyday life where the truth of the 
matter is not immediately obvious, to decide, and decide beyond 
all doubt, about the trustworthiness of a remembrance, part at 
least of the logical peculiarity of the sceptic’s doubt and also of 
the conception allied to it of what it means to remember should 
become apparent : for one is in this way forced to recognize what 
the essential criteria for speaking of a remembrance really are. 

Suppose that Smith claims to remember having seen H.M.S. 
Nelson at Dover some time last year, but we are not prepared to 
take his word for it. Our first step towards establishing the truth 
or falsity of his claim will be to find out, perhaps by looking up 
the newspaper reports or other relevant documents, or by asking 
other people for corroboration, or by inferring from the present 
state of naval affairs what must have happened previously, 
whether or not that particular ship was at that particular place 
at the time mentioned. If it was, this in itself might be enough to 
enable us to decide to our satisfaction that Smith’s recollection 
was genuine. There is the possibility that it was merely by 
coincidence that the ship happened to be there; but assuming 
Smith’s recollection to have been reasonably full and precise, the 
tallying of details would suffice to rule this out. There is the further 
possibility that when Smith told us his story he may not have 
been calling the past to mind but, say, reading out notes which 
he had previously written on his cuff, or passing on to us informa- 
tion he was receiving over a wireless receiver concealed upon his 
person. We should have to rule out the possibility of trickery 
of this nature ; but we know quite well how todoso. Even then 
there would remain the possibility that he was employing, not 
his memory, but some form of clairvoyance. However, I think 
that all we should need to know, in order to be content to rule 
out this last possibility, is whether or not Smith had actually 
been in Dover at the stipulated time and so in a position to have 
seen the ship he claims to remember seeing. Provided it is 
established that Smith has had the opportunity of observing, of 
finding out or learning—the opportunity of doing whatever it 
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may have been necessary for him on some occasion to do in order 
to be now in a position to remember, then we should not only 
be satisfied with his claim to remember, but should have no 
compunction, owing to the extreme rarity of clairvoyance, in 
correcting him if he should say that he knows what he knows 
clairvoyantly. In such a case we should insist that he actually 
remembers, although he may not himself think so. In short, then, 
the questions which, if satisfactorily answered, enable us to 
decide with finality whether or not a person remembers are 
subsumable under the following two headings :—1. Did what he 
claims to remember actually happen ? and 2. Is his past history 
such as to have put him in the position now to remember it ? 

Not that an example of this kind, however detailed the account 
it might give of the tests whereby the veracity of recollections is 
established, may be supposed to be efficacious by itself in allaying 
the sceptic’s doubt. For it is abundantly clear that his is a doubt 
that cannot be allayed however much we multiply our tests and 
however stringently we apply them ; and an essential part of any 
answer to him will consist in pointing this out. -His doubt is 
like that of the man who still professes that we do not really 
know there are biscuits in the box, although we have seen them, 
heard them rattle, smelt them, touched them, tasted them, and 
applied to them every conceivable laboratory test, finding our 
expectations exactly confirmed at every juncture: we have no 
idea what it would be like to know in his sense, and can only 
challenge him to tell us. However, there seems to be a belief 
current among those who have given thought to this matter 
that the sceptical doubter is obliged to take over the offensive 
at this juncture and to provide an ad hoc demonstration that our 
ordinary tests are in any case inadequate. The argument at- 
tributed to him is that all our proofs that we have on any occasion 
remembered must at some point and in some degree involve the 
use of the memory on the part of someone or other: hence we 
cannot ever validate a claim to remember without falling into a 
petitio principn, and so we have after all no way of showing 
conclusively and beyond doubt that our memories give us in- 
formation about the past. In Russell’s version the argument 
runs as follows: “Since memories are not indubitable we seek 
various ways of reinforcing them. We make contemporary 
records, or we seek confirmation from other witnesses, or we look 
for reasons tending to show that what we recollect was to be 
expected. In such ways we can increase the likelihood of any 
given recollection being correct, but we cannot free ourselves 
from dependence on memory in general. This is obvious as 
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regards the testimony of other witnesses. As regards contem- 
porary records they are seldom sirictly contemporary, and if they 
are, it cannot subsequently be known except through the memory 
of the person making the record. Suppose you remember on 
November 8th that last night you saw a very bright meteor, 
and you find on your desk a note in your handwriting saying : 
“at 20hr. 30 min. G.M.T. on November 7th, I saw a bright 
meteor in the constellation Hercules. Note made at 20hr. 
33 min. G.M.T.” You may remember making the note ; if so, 
the memory of the meteor and of the note confirm each other. 
But if you are discarding memory as a source of knowledge, 
you will not know how the note got there. It may have been 
made by a forger, or by yourself as a practical joke” (Inquiry 
into Meaning and Truth, p. 157). 

Now if it be true that in showing any given recollection to be 
correct we cannot ‘ free ourselves from dependence on memory in 
general ’, we shall need to inquire what can be the foundation for 
the distinction which we certainly draw in ordinary life between 
those recollections which can only be supported by further 
recollections and those which are supported by something better. 
To take an example : if I claim to remember putting some money 
into a box and certain other people saw me do it and later the 
box is destroyed by fire, then, supposing my recollection to be 
called in question, there may be no better means open to me of 
supporting my claim than to bring forward these other people to 
bear me out by saying that they also remember my putting the 
money in the box. But suppose that the box is not destroyed. 
Then I can if necessary fetch it and display its contents. How 
can it be said in this latter case that my recollection is only sup- 
ported by other recollections in the way it was in the former 
case ? For the box and the money are there to be seen. Where 
does the need for further recollecting come in? If it is merely 
a question of our being on our guard against practical jokes and 
the like, then have we not other and far superior means of doing 
this than by the use of our memories—e.g. combination locks, 
electrical fences and burglar alarms ? 

Broad and Furlong hasten to Russell’s rescue at this point : 
“When I claim to remember a certain event, I may test my 
judgment by inferring what events would be likely to follow 
such an event as I claim to be remembering. If I find that I can 
remember and perceive these consequences, my memory judg- 
ment will be supported by inference. If I can remember and 
perceive events which are incompatible with these, my memory 
judgment will be made improbable. But even when I test the 
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memory judgment by present perception and not by memory, I 
presuppose the general validity of my memory judgments. For I 
start by inferring that I shall be likely to perceive so-and-so if the 
event which I claim to remember really happened. And, if the 
chain of inference be of any length, my guarantee for the con- 
clusion is my memory that the earlier stages of the argument 
satisfied me ” (Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 234). According 
to Furlong, the sceptic can buttress his argument with the claim 
that “inductive sciences rest on evidence supplied in the long 
run by memory ”’, and even an anti-sceptic has to admit that 
“such a simple belief as . . . that the expanse at which I am 
looking is green . . . presupposes that I know what greenness is ; 
and for such a piece of information I am indebted to memory ” 
(A Study in Memory, pp. 11, 16). 

Cases are imaginable where it might be asserted, and cases 
where it might be denied, that a person in drawing an inference 
has had to rely upon his memory: a man may embark upon a 
complex chain of inference and, without writing down the initial 
premises or any of the intermediate steps, successfully reach a 
conclusion which he might, owing to forgetfulness, have been 
precluded from drawing ; but he could have saved relying upon 
his memory by setting forth the whole argument in writing. It 
is from this kind of contrast that the assertion and the denial 
alike take their sense. To commit oneself to either where no such 
contrast is in point is to pull the concept of remembering out of 
shape, so that communication is blccked by its deformity. 
Broad’s contention about the dependence of inference on memory, 
therefore, if it is not to be dismissed as an obviously false generali- 
zation, must be regarded as involving an eccentric use of the word 
‘memory’. In either case the charge of the petitio principiui 
falls to the ground. Furlong’s plight is similar. A scientist is 
imaginable who in propounding some novel theory, not of course 
before the Royal Society, may have been content to rely for his 
evidence upon memory: his case would be distinguishable 
from others where dependence on memory is eliminated. Again, 
a distinction is to be made between judgments about colour which 
rest on memory and those which do not. When asked which of 
two fabrics is Pea Green and which is Apple Green I may succeed 
in remembering ; but if I happen to carry a colour-chart I shall 
not even try. That both are green I can neither remember nor 
forget. The supposition that all scientific conclusions and all 
judgments about colour rest on memory, if it is not simply false, 
involves the use of the word ‘ memory ’ in an esoteric and dubious 
sense. 


$1* 
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5. Memory as a mode of acquaintance with the past 
(a) The ‘ Transcendental Deduction’ 


The absence, in the eyes of the protagonist of the Empiricist 
Theory of Memory, of any logical connexion between our ex- 
periences of recollecting and the past objects or occurrences to 
which they purport to refer obliges him, after he has either ignored 
or answered the sceptical doubter, to postulate a connexion of an 
ontological kind. It is, in fact, as a part of the mechanism of this 
connexion that the Memory-Indicator, be it of whatever sort, 
has its fundamental raison détre. Its existence was not, as it 
were, disclosed in the psychological laboratory bnt rather deduced 
in Kantian fashion as one of the things which alone make 
remembering possible. 

When a person, to use Hume’s example, feigns some past scene 
of adventure, the scene which passes before his mind’s eye conveys 
to him no knowledge of the past. When by contrast he recalls 
such a scene it is, one is inclined to say, the actual past which is 
presented to him and which he is aware of. But how can this be 
possible ? The past has ceased to exist, so apparently he cannot 
now be aware of it directly, but only through the mediation of the 
images he now has : they alone can be the contents of the present 
situation. The problem is to understand how he can get from 
these present images to past events. In the case of the images 
in which imaginary adventures are depicted no such step is taken, 
and one may be inclined to suggest that this is because the images 
in this case have been more or less aeliberately fabricated, built 
to the owner’s specification. It is in the nature of memory- 
images, on the other hand, to be unalterable replicas of the past, 
offshoots of past sensations perhaps, which well-up of their 
own accord and cannot be tampered with. But how do we know 
that our memory-images are representative of the past? We 
cannot resurrect the past bodily and compare it with our images. 
The fact that our memory-images are genuine representatives 
of the past must somehow be conveyed to us, and conveyed by 
the images themselves: to use a phrase of Bergson’s, the re- 
presentation they provide is one which “ bears the marks of its 
‘ origin”. Broad explains the matter as follows :— “ the objective 
constituents of memory situations are not in fact past and... 
they do not even seem to be past. But they do seem to have (and 
there is no reason to doubt that they actually do have) a certain 
peculiar characteristic which is not manifested by most images or 
most sensa. Let us call this “familiarity”. Now we are so 


1Cf. Analysis of Mind, pp. 158-159. 
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constituted that, when we are subjects of a cognitive situation 
whose objective constituent manifests the characteristic of 


ist familiarity, we inevitably apply the concept of pastness ; and, 
xX if we make an explicit judgment, it takes the form: “‘ There was 
to an event which had such and such empirical characteristics.” 
ed Familiarity is an empirical characteristic and pastness is a cate- 
an gorial characteristic ; but the former “ means” the latter to 
nig such beings as we are, and this “ meaning” is primitive and 
rt unacquired. .. .” (Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 266). 
it We need not be deceived by Broad’s allusion to Familiarity as 
ed an empirical characteristic into supposing that his belief in its 
ke existence rests upon the result of a psychological investigation. 
On the Empiricist interpretation of what recollecting involves, 

ne its presence, or the presence of something like it, is a sheer 
ys metaphysical necessity. It is an indispensable part of the 
lls machinery by which is conveyed to us our knowledge of the past. 
is Our images constitute the main part of the mechanism, for they 
be are the primary purveyors of information : but in the absence of 
ot Familiarity they would never be taken for such; moreover, 
he their information is useless until it is properly interpreted, and it 
nt is the function of Familiarity to do this interpreting. In short, 
m Familiarity is in the first place a signal, and in the second place an 
es adaptor, converting what would otherwise be simply an awareness 
n, of something present into an awareness of something past. 
es Without it the two related problems of our knowledge of the past 
It and of the meaning of the past would be insoluble. 

y- One may be inclined at this point to ask how, within the terms 
t, of the Empiricist Theory of Memory, an account is to be given of 
ir the sort of recollecting in which images are obviously not involved. 
1) I might go to a certain drawer and open it in order to retrieve an 
le object I placed there some time ago, and I might while doing this 
1 have no image before my mind ; or I might be conversing about a 
25 disconnected topic and having images related to this disconnected 
y topic. 

“ (b) The two kinds of memory 

re The Empiricist remains unimpressed by such feats ; for associa- 
; ted with his theory is a segregation from one another of two 
d contrasting kinds of memory, one of whici is sometimes desig- 
n nated ‘ true memory ’ and monopolizes attextion, while the other 
ir tends to be dismissed as philosophically uninteresting and 
0 umproblematic. 


Anyone pausing to scrutinize the various accounts of this 
dichotomy cannot but be struck by their perfunctoriness. ‘ 
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Russell’s discussion of it, for instance, is of the flimsiest kind, and 
he is content to refer his readers to Bergson as an authority.) 
But while Bergson’s account (in Matter and Memory) is certainly 
lengthier and more involved than any other, it is so patently 
full of misconceptions and so ingenuously pressed into the 
service of a preconceived metaphysical dualism that one stands 
amazed at Russell’s confidence in it. A recent advocate of the 
dichotomy is A. D. Woozley in his Theory of Knowledge—a book 
which, since it purports to be written for beginners, may fairly 
be expected to make the ground of the division plain to the 
uninitiated. 

There is on the one hand (Woozley begins, p. 36) such a thing as 
remembering how to ride a bicycle, to hold a rifle, to swim : this 
“ need not involve any act of thinking ”. Also there is remembering 
how to do Pythagoras’ Theorem, which does involve an act of 
thought : similarly, there is remembering the dates of the Kings 
of England. But there is one “ quite different use ” of the words 
‘memory ’ and ‘ remember ’—“‘ the sense in which I remember 
meeting Jones at Newhaven last Tuesday ... or reading 
Macbeth for the first time when I was in bed with mumps at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen”. The contrast is said by Woozley to 
be that between remembering a soliloquy from Macbcth in the 
sense of being able to recite it, and remembering a particular 
declamation of this soliloquy. ‘‘ Remembering in the latter 
sense is not: necessary to remembering in the former sense, 
although sometimes it may be a help (and sometimes not). . . . 
The important point, however, is that remembering in the sense 
in which I can remember a particular recitation of the soliloquy 
is extraneous to remembering the soliloquy. We are concerned 
here only with the first, the sense in which remembering is a 
cognitive act of the mind which occurs now and has for its object 
an event or series of events belonging to the past. . . . We may 
contrast this sense of ‘memory ’ with others, and we may, as I 
shall for our purposes, ignore the other senses. . . .” 

That is the substance of Woozley’s exposition. Notice first how 
the words ‘ extraneous to’ suggest a fundamental gulf: this is 
just what Woozley wants. Yet all they mean, as far as the in- 
formation Woozley gives us goes, is that the one thing can be 
done without the other. Thus, to adapt Woozley’s example, I 
might have remembered meeting Jones at Newhaven, but not that 
it was on Tuesday ; or I might have remembered meeting him on 
Tuesday, though not that the meeting took place at Newhaven : 


3 Analysis of Mind, p. 166. 
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these two recollections would then have qualified for the title 
‘extraneous to one another’. Notice next how the expression 
‘cognitive act of the mind ’ is slipped in, as if it had some ex- 
planatory force. The adjective ‘cognitive’ and the verb ‘ cog- 
nize’ may have a vague sort of sense to us by analogy with 
‘recognize’ and from our recollections of a traditional psycho- 
logical classification. But in what way is the one sort of re- 
membering cognitive while the other is not? What would 
Woozley give, if we pressed him, as examples of other cognitive 
acts? One can only conjecture, but the likely things would be 
seeing, hearing, touching, ctc.—any ways of becoming aware of 
something, of finding out what is there, of getting to know what 
we did not know before. The suggestion may be, then, that the 
essential difference between the two kinds of remembering is that 
in the one case we find out something, whereas in the other case 
we do not. To which suggestion one might wish to reply that 
in neither case could it be appropriate to say that we do this. 
Recalling an event to mind is not a way of discovering, of ob- 
taining new knowledge.! 

But let us go back to Woozley’s contrast between remembering 
a soliloquy from Macbeth and remembering reading the soliloquy 
for the first time ; for we are not yet clear about the criteria by 
which we may distinguish in practice between the two kinds of 
memory whose operation is held to be so different in theory. 
What are the observable differences which, presumably, form the 
basis of the theory? Obviously the intended contrast cannot be, 
although some of Woozley’s remarks suggest that it is, that 
between the dispositional and the non-dispositional senses of 
remembering, since this distinction may be applied to each of 
Woozley’s examples equally. We might be tempted to think that 
the contrast must be that between recollecting one’s own private 
experiences—sensations, emotions, etc.—and recollecting other 
things. But on applying this to Woozley’s example of remem- 
bering meeting Jones at Newhaven we may wonder whether we 
have made the ‘cognitive’ category too narrow. For surely 
this was not counted as a cognitive act only to the extent that it 
involved the subject’s recollection of his own reactions to the 
meeting, events quite private to himself? If on the other hand, 
we try to include in the ‘ cognitive ’ category the remembrance of 
any events whatever, we are likely to find that we are making this 
category wider than Woozley intended. For instance, although 
I did not see the last Boat Race I can remember a great deal about 
it from the reports of other people. But it is not likely that 


1 Ryle, Concept of Mind, pp. 273-274. 
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Woozley would allow that in these recollections I am performing 
‘cognitive acts directed towards’ the Boat Race: this sort of 
remembering, he would presumably say, is not so very different 
from remembering the dates of the Kings of England. However 
he would, it seems, allow that I am performing cognitive acts in 
the case of my recollections of the Rugby match at Twickenham, 
at which I was actually present. Now it looks as if the difference 
between these two cases lies solely in the manner in which I 
obtained my information. Why should this difference be thought 
important ? 

There is, of course, one way in which I can recall the Rugby 
match that is not open to me in the case of the Boat Race, and 
that is by picturing to myself parts of it as I saw them ; and it 
seems likely that it is recollections in which visual imagery 
occurs that Woozley has mainly in mind when he segregates one 
sort of remembering from all others as being cognitive. Yet if 
this is the case, one wonders why he does not say so plainly. 

But even now we are only at the beginning of our difficulties. 
For instance, suppose I recall the Rugby match by describing it 
verbally without the aid of images. Would I still be performing 
a cognitive act? If not, why not? Ifso, then what about my 
verbal recollections of the Boat Race? Could we not say that 
here too there is a cognitive act, only perhaps one which has for 
its object not the Boat Race itself, but the occasion on which my 
informant told me about it? This seems queer, for I might 
casily have forgotten about this occasion while still remembering 
about the 1ace, or I might have had a whole host of informants on 
different occasions. Besides, if it be allowed that there is a cog- 
nitive act here, it must surely be allowed that there is one in the 
case of remembering the dates of the Kings of England. But this 
Woozley denied. 

One’s suspicion that this distinction between two kinds of 
memory is to be viewed rather as an effect of the Empiricist 
Theory of Memory than as a possible cause of it is turned into a 
certainty by Broad who, in the introductory paragraph to the 
chapter on Memory in Mind and its Place in Nature, writes as 
follows : “ It seems plain that there is one and only one kind of 
memory which can plausibly be regarded as closely analogous 
to perception ; and this is the memory of particular events, 
places, persons or things. Let us call this ‘ Perceptual Memory ’. 
My main object in this chapter is to discuss perceptual memory, 
to compare it with perception, and to consider some of the 
epistemological problems to which it gives rise.” A group of 
four other kinds of memory is accorded brief mention later under 
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the heading ‘ Non-Perceptual Memory ’, but these are said not 
really to deserve the name of memory since “ in themselves they 
are modes of behaviour, and not modes of cognition”. Broad, 
then, has offered us two criteria for distinguishing the philo- 
sophically interesting kind of memory from other kinds : 
(a) it bears a close analogy to perception, and (5) its objects are 
particular events, places, persons, or things. Why, one wonders, 
should these two criteria be thought to operate in conjunction 
with one another ?—unless as a result of the crude mistake of 
supposing that, whereas it is roughly true that the list ‘ particular 
event, place, person or thing ’ exhausts the range of what we can 
visualize, of what we can have an image of, it is also true that, 
conversely, the only way we can recall these things is by having 
images. 


(c) The perception analogy 

Broad’s choice of the title ‘ Perceptual Memory ’ is significant ; 
for the analogy with perception has dominated the Empiricist 
Theory of Memory. The model that is initially adopted is of the 
mind gazing into the past and picking out features of the land- 
scape there ; looking back across an expanse of time, analogously 
with the way we see across an intervening physical space. The 
expressions ‘cognition’ and ‘ cognitive relation’ then suggest 
themselves as an appropriate terminology: just as in sense- 
perception it is said that we are put into a cognitive relation with 
the present state of the physical world, so in memory there is an 
inclination to say that we are put into a cognitive relation with the 
past. But exactly how does this relationship with the past come 
to be established ? It is with the raising of this question that 
the more sophisticated puzzles and controversies belonging to the 
philosophy of perception begin to exert their influence. Dis- 
cussion may centre on the possibility or impossibility of a ‘ naive 
realism ’ with regard to memory analogous to what has been called 
Naive Realism in perception, and to the question : Are we in some 
cases directly aware of the past ? an affirmative answer is occas- 
ionally suggested. But it is more natural for a kind of represen- 
tational theory or memory-datum theory of remembering to be 
developed, in which images are made to stand to past events or 
objects in a relation somewhat analogous to the relation in which 
sense-data have been held to stand towards present material 
objects. The question which Russell asks, arising out of the 

1 B.g. Stout, Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, Essay VIII; Price, 
Aristotelian Society Suppl., 1936, pp. 24-25; and Woozley, Theory of 
Knowledge, pp. 52-55. 
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representational theory of memory : How do we know that our 
images are representative of the past, since we cannot resurrect 
the past bodily and compare it with our images ? has its counter- 
part within the representational theory of perception: “ How 
shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its own ideas, 
know that they agree with things themselves ?” (Locke, Essay, 
Bk. IV, Ch. 4, Sec. 3); though in neither case is the question 
construed as a reductio ad absurdum of the theory. It is, of course, 
found necessary for what are called ‘memory experiences’ or 
‘memory situations ’ to be divided like sense experiences, into 
those that are veridical and those that are delusive ; George IV! 
being made to do for the philosophy of memory what the bent 
stick in water has been thought to do for the philosophy of 
perception. But illusions and delusions notwithstanding, our 
images or memory-data are regarded, like sense-data, as the self- 
sufficient sources of a primitive kind of information: to be 
confronted with one is to be confronted with an unmistakable item 
of fundamental knowledge. This identification of knowledge 
itself with a kind of quasi-perceptual awareness, called by Russell 
at one time ‘ acquaintance ’,? is also an essential part of the theory. 
It is assumed that to know something is, in all ultimate cases at 
least, to be actively engaged upon a process of inspection. In 
one’s recollections one is inspecting the past by proxy, and in this 
way having knowledge of it. 

To point out that I cannot, for example, recall a certain visit 
which I made to London, unless I did in fact make that visit, is to 
call attention to something that is obvious and seemingly trivial. 
Putting the point in the terminology of the Empiricist Theory of 
Memory one might say that memory-knowledge, the knowledge 
one has in recollecting, is necessarily a knowledge of something 
one has also known at some time before. With perceptual 
knowledge this is not necessarily the case. But to a person 
in whose mind ‘ perceptual knowledge of the present’ and 
‘ memory-knowledge of the past’ have been thoroughly assimi- 
lated there will seem to be but one important difference between 
them, namely the one marked by the words ‘ present ’ and ‘ past’ 
respectively—the difference in the temporal status of what is 
known. It is this that monopolizes his attention and diverts it 


1 Broad, Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 231, and Russell, Human 
Knowledge, its Scope and Limits, p. 230. 

2 On page 75 of The Problems of Philosophy it is said that “ all our 
knowledge, both knowledge of things and knowledge of truths, rests upon 
acquaintance as its foundation”; and on page 76 memory is instanced 
as one kind of knowledge by acquaintance. 
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from the paradox to which his way of thinking about memory 
gives rise. For if one’s attention is firmly focused on the fact 
that whatever I am supposed to have memory-knowledge of now is 
necessarily something I have had knowledge of before, a question 
one is inclined to ask is : Why, if a person once knows something, 
should he not know it for always ? Or suppose one were to ask : 
Under what conditions, in what kind of circumstances, might a 
person have to come to know again something he once knew 
before ? An obvious reply would be: When he has forgotten 
what he originally knew ; when he has ceased to remember it. 
The paradox of the Empiricist Theory of Memory is this: if 
recollecting is what the theory makes it out to be, then it is a feat 
the accomplishment of which is neither necessary nor even 
possible except for someone who has actually forgotten what he is 
supposed by the theory to be remembering. In the very name 
Familiarity which they find it natural to use for the distinguishing 
characteristic of memory-images Russell and Broad give their 
whole game away. We are dwellers in the present, the present of 
to-day ; but yesterday’s present in becoming past is alleged to 
have turned into a kind of recluse, so that images are henceforth 
needed to effect an introduction between us and it. The images 
bring the past before us. But the introduction is attended by an 
aroma of familiarity. It is as if we knew already what was in 
store for us : we knew and knew intimately all that the images 
were to bring, even before they brought it. Their bringing it was, 
in fact, a work of supererogation, for between old friends intro- 
ductions are superfluous. 

One must evidently relinquish any idea that our images in 
recollecting can be transmitters of information or independent 
vehicles of knowledge. If this idea be abandoned then need 
ceases to be felt for a specific experience which should function as 
an Indicator, distinguishing those images which do happen to be 
informers, in recollecting, from those in fancy which happen not 
to be. For there now appears to be no significant difference 
between the réle of images in recollection and their réle in fancy. 
In either case, any image that may come before the mind will owe 
its existence to some knowledge which is possessed by the knower 
independently of the image ; and it will be this knowledge which 
makes it possible for the image to be created at all, just as it might 
equally make possible a pictorial representation on paper or a 
verbal description, each of these being alternative manifestations 
of the same knowledge. In an earlier example it was supposed that 
a person be requested simply to imagine or picture to himself a 
Norman castle, and this situation was compared with another 
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situation in which a person is requested to recall to mind and 
vizualize a specified existent castle. The ability to comply with 
either request is contingent upon some knowledge which the sub- 
ject may or may not possess. In the first case he cannot comply 
with the request unless he has knowledge, and intentionally 
utilizes his knowledge, of the kind of appearance a Norman castle 


* presents : he must know, and know to this extent, what kind of 


thing the expression ‘ Norman castle’ refers to. In the second 
case he cannot comply with the request unless, in addition to this, 
he has knowledge of whatever castle is specified and unless he 
intends his image to represent the appearance of this particular 
castle and no other. This more determinate kind of knowledge 
is not a prerequisite for compliance with the first request, though 
if any such should happen to be possessed it would very likely 
be utilized. It might, if possessed, be utilized again, though in 
a different way, in the variant case where the request to imagine a 
castle is supplemented by the injunction that the imagined castle 
should also be an imaginary one ; for here the subject may have 
to make considerable conscious effort to secure that his visualized 
castle should represent for him something other than the existent 
castle whose appearance he is familiar with. 

If in the three situations outlined in this example we separate 
what is done from the context in which it is done and proceed to 
strip the image of the knowledge and the intention that go with it, 
what are we left with ? In the first stage of stripping, the image of 
the recollected castle is bereft of its specific reference. This 
castle ceases to be a recollected castle and becomes completely 
anonymous. The deliberately fabricated castle cannot any 
longer be regarded as a deliberate fabrication. All distinction 
between the three performances is lost. In the final stage, the 
image cannot even be regarded as an image of a castle : it has been 
reduced to a meaningless concatenation of shapes and colours. 
One cannot, as Hume thought, contemplate an idea of the 
memory and an idea of the imagination and, feigning ignorance of 
their origins, begin to distinguish them afresh by means of a 
difference in their respective qualities. 
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IV.—ANALYTIC STATEMENTS 


By Morris WEI!tTz 


PROFESSOR QuUINE has recently urged a blurring of the analytic- 
synthetic distinction.1_ His most powerful appeal rests upon 
certain considerations regarding synonymy. I want to begin 
this paper with a discussion of these considerations. 

Among the various definitions of analytic there is one that 
seems nearest the mark. This is the definition according to 
which an analytic statement is a statement that either is a 
logical truth or can be transformed into a logical truth. “No 
unmarried man is married ” is an example of the first ; its truth 
is guaranteed by and grounded in an inventory of logical par- 
ticles, and it retains its truth under any and all reinterpretations 
of “man” and “married”. An example of the second is 
“No bachelor is married”. By substituting “ unmarried man ” 
for “bachelor”, this second example reduces to the logical 
truth, “ No unmarried man is married ”’. 

It is easy to see that if this definition is correct, there is no 
need to blur the distinction between analytic and synthetic 
since the definition provides a clear method for testing state- 
ments as to their analytic or synthetic status. But, as Quine 
points out, the adequacy of the definition depends upor the 
justifiability of the transformation of non-logical analytic 
statements into logical truths. Quine raises no question of the 
analytic status of logical truths. His concern is with the move 
from non-logical to logical truths ; and his claim is that unless 
we can justify this move, we cannot legitimately insist upon 
the analytic character of any non-logical statement. 

Every attempt to justify the transformation of non-logical, 
supposedly analytic statements, like ‘‘ No bachelor is married ”, 
into the logical truth, ‘‘ No unmarried man is married ”’, rests 
upon an assumption which is itself dubious and open to funda- 
mental objection, namely, the assumption that there is a relation 
of synonymy between, e.g., “‘ bachelor” and “ unmarried man ”. 
Philosophers who reduce “No bachelor is married” to “ No 
unmarried man is married ” do so by putting “ unmarried man ” 
for what they believe to be its synonym, “ bachelor ”, thereby 
obtaining the requisite logical truth. But, Quine asks as his 
fundamental question, ‘Why is ‘bachelor’ a synonym of 


'W. V. Quine, “ Two Dogmas of Empiricism”, The Philosophical 
Review, Vol. LX, No. 1, January, 1951. 
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‘unmarried man’?” J.e., what is the ground of their syno- 
nymy ; and this is tantamount to asking what are the necessary 
and sufficient conditions of their synonymy? There is no 
answer to this, Quine says, not even the lexicographical fact 
that we happen to use them as synonyms, which fact is recorded 
in a dictionary as a definition. The ground of their synonymy 
is not identical with the report of their synonymy. 

This argument from synonymy is an extremely important one 
and before examining it, I want to show what havoc it plays 
with another recent attempt to deal with the analytic-synthetic 
distinction, that of Dr. Waismann. Waismann also maintains 
that an analytic statement is either a logical truth or a statement 
that can be transformed into one. (Fortunately, as I shall 
show later, he does not really believe this.) He puts his position 
thus: “‘‘ A statement is analytic if it can, by means of ‘mere 
definitions, be turned into a truth of logic’, 1.¢., if it is transform- 
able into such a truth.” 1 The statement, “ All planets move 
round the sun ”, Waismann contends, is analytic because it can 
be turned into the logical truth, “‘ All heavenly bodies which 
move round the sun, move round the sun” or, more formally, 
(x): @x.~x.3 yx, by putting “heavenly body which moves 
round the sun ” for its synonym, “planet”. It is by definition 
then, that we derive the logical truth and thereby show that the 
non-logical statement is analytic. 

Now, if Quine is right in what he says about the illegitimacy 
of the move from non-logical to logical truth, provided the move 
is sanctioned by substituting a synonym for a synonym which is 
obtained from a definition, then Waismann’s example fails 
because it depends completely on the method of definition, of 
putting a synonym for a synonym, without in any way offering 
a ground of that synonymy. 

It follows from the inability to justify the transformation of 
non-logical to logical truths that the analytic-synthetic dis- 
tinction cannot be carried out in any clear, dual fashion. 
Logical truths are analytic ; but there is no non-arbitrary way 
to divide non-logical truths into analytic and synthetic, hence 
the distinction between them is blurred and becomes at least 
in part a matter of pragmatic choice. 

The way this conclusion spells itself out seems to be more 
disturbing than the general form in which it is stated. The 
situation for Quine is not that there are some statements about 
which it is difficult to decide whether they are analytic or syn- 


1¥. Waismann, “ Analytic-Synthetic”, Analysis, Vol. 10, No. 2, 
December 1949, p. 31 (italics in original). 
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thetic but that there are no statements, except the logical truths, 
about which it is possible to decide in any clear-cut fashion 
whether they are analytic or synthetic. “I do not know”, 
Quine writes, “ whether the statement ‘ Everything green is 
extended’ is analytic. Now does my indecision over this 
example really betray an incomplete understanding, an incom- 
plete grasp of the ‘meanings’, of ‘green’ and ‘extended’ ? 
I think not. The trouble is not with ‘green’ or ‘ extended ’, 
but with ‘analytic’.”! In other words, Quine blurs the dis- 
tinction between analytic and synthetic not by introducing a 
third or indeterminate class but by rendering indeterminate 
every non-logical statement. 

From the context and general argument, it seems that there 
would be the same indecision about any supposedly non-logical 
analytic truth. I could not say, e.g., I know whether the state- 
ment, “ Anything green is coloured” or “ Nothing is red and 
green all over” is analytic; and, consequently, whether the 
statement “‘ Anything not green is red’ is synthetic (although 
I suppose I could say it is false) or whether the statement 
“ Anything green is colourless ” is self-contradictory, since “ self- 
contradictory ” and “‘ synthetic” are as unclear as “ analytic ”’. 

I want to suggest now that Quine’s sole reason for saying he 
does not know whether a given statement is analytic is that he 
does not know why it is analytic. Like other philosophers on 
other problems, Quine considers this to be a good argument. 
Many philosophers have argued that they do not know whether 
a given statement is true because they do not know why it is 
true; or that they do not know whether a given act is right 
because they do not know why it is right. I do not wish to 
challenge this pattern of argument in its entirety but it does 
seem to me that there are reasons for holding that it has to be 
defended in each instance of its use. It is not obvious that not 
knowing why something is the case is always a good reason for 
not knowing whether something is the case. For example, it 
seems to me that I do know whether a given colour is red or a 
given act of brutality is wrong without knowing why the colour 
is red or the act is wrong. It does not seem obviously incorrect 
to say that I know whether a given statement is analytic, 
another synthetic, a third self-contradictory, even though I also 
say I do not know why they are what they are. Quite the 
contrary : it seems to me to be obviously correct to speak in 
this manner. But I hesitate urging this as an argument against 
Quine because it is not convincing to those who refuse to take 


32 1 Quine, op. cit., p. 31. 
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seriously the way in which words like “ know”, “ whether” 
and “‘ why ” operate in our ordinary speech. 

It would be proper at this point, if one wished to challenge 
Quine’s critique of the traditional analytic-synthetic distinction, 
to raise certain questions about his argument from synonymy, 
One might ask: What is a grounding of synonymy? What is 
it apart from actual usage ? Why must necessary and sufficient 
conditions of synonymy be given before one can speak of 
grounding synonymy? Would Quine argue that unless we 
offered the necessary and sufficient conditions of, say, knowing, 
we could not legitimately claim that we know some thing or 
other ? I do not intend to pursue any of these questions here 
because they seem to me to arise in our discussion of analytic- 
synthetic only if we concede a fundamental point. I shall now 
state that point and offer reasons for rejecting it, thereby dis- 
missing the relevance of synonymy to the problem of the 
analytic and synthetic, at least as Quine raises it. 

The basic assumption of the discussion of synonymy and 
indeed the discussion of the analytic-synthetic in Quine is that 
a statement, which is not a logical truth, can be justifiably 
classified as analytic if and only if it can be transformed into 
a logical truth. 

Now, what I want to know is this: Why should we or must 
we accept this assumption? So far as I can see, there is no 
reason whatsoever either to force or recommend our acceptance. 
It is completely arbitrary, a kind of unjustifiable attempt to 
construe non-logical statements as basically beholden to the 
calculus ideal of language. Quine himself offers no defence of 
this assumption or criterion of transformability ; he simply 
says that it is part of the doctrine of analyticity which is 
accepted ‘“‘by general philosophical acclaim”.! No doubt 
Quine is correct in this since many philosophers do accept this 
version of analyticity. Waismann, as we have seen, also defines 
an analytic statement as a logical truth or a statement that is 
transformable into a logical truth. 

I reject this assumption and the criterion of transformability, 
not only because it is arbitrary and unnecessary but also because 
it is misleading in that it hinders our seeing that there are all 
sorts of statements which are or may be analytic and whose 
analytic character has nothing to do with their reducibility to 
logical truths. Indeed, Waismann himself offers the best 
examples of such statements. How very illuminating it is that 
in his third instalment of his mystery serial on the analytic, 


1 Quine, op. cit., p. 23. 
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Waismann drops the criterion of reducibility to logical truth 
and discusses instead the analytic status of statements like “I 
see with my eyes”, “I hear with my ears ”’, “ Time is measur- 
able”, and ‘“‘Space has three dimensions” in terms of the 
various senses or uses of these statements, their relation to fact, 
their necessary or contingent character, etc. 

It seems to me that Waismann is right in dropping the prob- 
lem of transformability and shifting to more relevant matters. 
I accept his lead and return to Quine’s example. Is “‘ No 
bachelor is married ” analytic and why ? 

With a non-logical example of this sort, one clue to its status 
is to see how it contrasts with other statements, e.g., “No 
bachelor is without funds”. The utterance of the latter state- 
ment in normal circumstances would occasion some sort of 
surprise or misgiving. “False”, “Oh, really?”, “ How 
interesting ” are typical replies. But how completely inappro- 
priate these would be to “No bachelor is married”. This 
contrast in response already suggests that the difference is 
fundamental and points to some feature of one statement which 
is not present in the other. Specifically, the contrast points to 
the difference between the relation between being a bachelor 
and being unmarried, and being a bachelor and being without 
funds. What is this difference? Briefly, it is this: The 
concepts, being single, being married, being a bachelor, being 
a male, being a female, being a spinster, etc., have for various 
reasons developed into a rather complex conceptual system, at. 
least in our Western society. This system comprises in part 
a whole series of patterns of inference, such that if we are given 
a statement about one of the concepts in the system, we can 
validly infer certain other statements about other concepts. 
For example, suppose we are given the statement that someone 
in our society is an uncle, we can then infer from that statement 
plus the actual conceptual system in use in our society con- 
cerning being an uncle that that person is a brother of some 
male or female. The actual conceptual system validates the 
inference. Now, it is the case that thus far, at any rate, this 
specific conceptual system, such as it is, does not include the 
concepts, being with or being without funds, as part of the sys- 
tem. No doubt, with a shift in our courting and marriage 
customs, it could, and in such a manner that we would be able 
to read off from the conceptual system concerning bachelorhood 
that if someone is a bachelor, then that person has funds. 

Part of our education is learning specific conceptual systems. 
Early in life we learn the ones having to do with colours, objects, 
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shapes, sizes, feels, sounds, ages, etc.; and we also learn how 
the concepts of one system relate to the concepts of another or 
perhaps preclude one another. We also learn, by learning how 
to speak and to understand others’ speech, how these concepts 
are embedded in our different languages. That is to say, we 
learn what a bachelor is by learning how to use the concept, and 
we learn this by learning how to use the word, “ bachelor ”, if 
we happen to be brought up on English. 

What I am getting at is this, that we learn that no bachelor is 
married by learning how to use the word, “ bachelor”, anyhow 
in its normal, everyday sense ; but we do not learn, at least as 
of now, that no bachelor is with (or without) funds without 
learning something else, namely, something about the world. 
In learning that no bachelor is married, we are learning a bit of 
a conceptual system which, as it is used, incorporates as a part 
of it the general pattern of inference, “‘ Being a bachelor’ 
entails ‘ being unmarried’”’, and which, because of this incor- 
poration, allows us to move with no qualms, 1.e., with validity, 
from “ A is a bachelor ” to ‘“‘ Therefore, A is unmarried ”’. 

To say that the statement, “No bachelor is married” is 
analytic, I am suggesting, is to say primarily that this statement 
is an inference pattern of an actual conceptual system. Or, 
to put it in more familiar terms, it is to say that it is a state- 
ment which expresses part of the everyday usage of the term, 
“* bachelor ”. 

On this view, “‘ No bachelor is married ” is typical not of all 
non-logical analytic statements but certainly of quite a few: 
“No spinster is married ” ; “ No adult is under twelve” ; “ No 
father is childless” ; ‘‘ Everything red is coloured”. Each of 
these is a clear-cut case of analytic statement, grounded in the 
various ways certain concepts have as a matter of fact come to 
form certain inference patterns, which patterns are embedded 
in our language. 

Quine says nothing directly about the sort of interpretation 
of analytic-synthetic I have been giving and which is derived, 
at least in part, from Schlick’s conception of logical grammar 
and the refinements upon it by Waismann and Ryle ; but from 
what he does say, I have no doubt that he would reject the 
interpretation. ‘Two reasons seem to be pertinent to his rejec- 
tion: (1) My account relies upon the notion of meaning, which 
is a hopelessly ambiguous notion ; and (2) the interpretation 
of meaning as use leaves the problem of the analytic hopelessly 
empirical, ungrounded. 

To (1) I reply that the problem of meaning is not necessarily 
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the hopeless mess it has been, aided perhaps, as Quine says, by 
the Platonic and Berkeleyean traditions, and that the contem- 
porary push toward the understanding of meaning in terms of 
use and usage is as fruitful as anything that has occurred in 
philosophy in our century ; and to (2) I reply that the grounds 
of analyticity are precisely the sanctioned conceptual and 
linguistic schemas which are part of our everyday heritage. 
What more is needed or could be forthcoming? My own 
feeling is that if we drop the unnecessary criterion of trans- 
formability and its accompanying criterion of synonymy, and if 
we reconstrue meaning as it ought to be reconstrued, in terms of 
the uses of concepts and language, the problems as to why and 
whether statements like “No bachelor is married” are no 
longer difficult. 

In conclusion, I want to say that not all non-logical statements 
which are analytic, or seem to be, are like “No bachelor is 
married ”. Waismann’s examples, “I see with my eyes ”, etc., 
do not seem to be. If they are analytic they do not seem to be 
clearly analytic. They seem to lean as much on the world, the 
facts, as they do on language and concepts. Indeed, it is 
examples of this seemingly indeterminate sort that constitute 
the crucial ones in the analytic-synthetic problem. 

Consider, e.g., the contrast between these two statements 
about some one person: “ His father died two weeks before he 
was born” and “His mother died two weeks before he was 
born”. These would occasion the same sort of contrasting 
response as the utterances, “ No bachelor is without funds” 
and “ No bachelor is married”. To “ His father died two weeks 
before he was born”, we would say something like ‘‘ How sad ” 
or “Really?” or “Maybe that explains his upbringing ”. 
But to “ His mother died two weeks before he was born ”’, we 
would reply with a query, “ Eh?”, “ What did you say?” 
or a flat rejection, ““ Absurd ” or “‘ Impossible ”. 

Do we now say that the statement about the father is a clear- 
cut case of synthetic statement, empirically true or false, 
depending on the date of death of the father in relation to the 
date of birth of the father’s child? Clearly yes. But, then, 
do we say that the statement about the mother is a clear-cut 
case of self-contradiction ? Do we also say that ‘“‘ His mother 
did not die two weeks before he was born ” is a clear-cut case of 
analytic statement ? I think we are in genuine doubt here. 
We are inclined to say, e.g., of the latter statement that it is 
analytic and then again that it is synthetic. Analytic because 
it looks like a statement that can be read off an inference pattern 
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which is part of the conceptual system regarding motherhood. 
L.e., the statement, ‘‘ His mother did not die two weeks before 
he was born ”’, seems to follow from the statements, ‘‘ A mother 
is a person who gives birth to her child ” and “ Women who are 
dead two weeks cannot give birth to a child ”. 

The first premiss looks as analytic as ‘‘ No bachelor is 
married ”, but what about the second, ‘“‘ Women who are dead 
two weeks cannot give birth to a child”? Is the “cannot” 
here the logical “‘ cannot ”, 2.e., “it wouldn’t make sense to say ” 
or the factual “cannot”, 7.e., “it doesn’t happen, as a matter 
of fact” ? That is to say, is the second premiss, for example, 
like “Dead bachelors don’t marry ” or like “ Dead bachelors 
don’t attract women ”’ ? 

The answer is not easy. There seems some point in saying 
“* Women who are dead two weeks cannot give birth to a child” 
is as much part of the conceptual scheme regarding motherhood 
as “A mother is a person who gives birth to her child”. And 
yet we know that in the case of the former statement, its truth 
is wrapped up in a cluster of contingent biological facts. Given 
a technique for ensuring some sort of circulation for the child 
in the womb, why can’t a two week dead woman give birth to 
her child ?- We know that women who are dying give birth and 
even women who have been dead up to two minutes. If two 
minutes, why not two weeks ? Why should the substitution of 
“weeks ” for “ minutes ” call for a radical reinterpretation of 
the statement, “‘ Women who are dead two minutes cannot 
give birth to a child ” ? 

There is point, then, in saying that the second premiss is 
factual, synthetic and there is point in saying that it is con- 
ceptual, analytic; it follows from this that the statement, 
“ His mother did not die two weeks before he was born ” is not 
clearly analytic or synthetic and, consequently, the statement, 
“‘ His mother died two weeks before he was born ”’ is not clearly 
self-contradicatory or synthetic. From this I conclude that, 
whereas there is no justification for Quine’s contention that no 
non-logical statement is clearly analytic or synthetic, there is 
reason in his claim that some statements are not clearly either. 


Vassar College 
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V.—POSITIVISM AND REALISM! 
By L. O. Pinsky 


THis paper is an attempt to analyze part of the metaphysical 
commitments found in some of the key positivistic writings of 
the third and fourth decades of this century. Moritz Schlick? 
and Rudolf Carnap,* with whose writings I shall be primarily 
concerned, proposed various “dissolutions” of the puzzle 
revolving around the relationship of a language to the universe of 
which it speaks. It seems possible, first, that their solutions 
rest upon a violation of one of their basic tenets, the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic statements. Secondly, both 
Schlick and Carnap may have neglected the distinction because 
of an implicit and unacknowledged acceptance of a traditional 
metaphysical position. The natural conclusion is that they 
were not themselves free of the metaphysics which they thought 
they had abolished. 

In order to centre my criticism I shall state two philosophical 
theses without committing myself to either. Upon analysis 
both will be shown to inform the writings which I shall examine. 
However, Schlick and Carnap would have recognized both 
views as metaphysical, since they make assertions which turn 
out to be empirical, yet are not amenable to empirical test. This 
involvement of Schlick and Carnap with metaphysics rests upon 
the acceptance, again implicit, of a form of representative 
realism. The first thesis asserts that : 

The content of experience is private to the individual owning the 


experience. This content is thus literally inexpressible and so, a 
fortiori, incommunicable. Since it is impossible to determine the 


1I am indebted to discussion with Professor Gustav Bergmann for 
clarification of several of the points made in this paper. See also his 
articles “‘ Logical Positivism” in A History of Philosophical Systems 
(ed. Vergilius Ferm), Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 1950 ; 
“Sense Data, Linguistic Conventions, and Existence”, Philosophy of 
Science, vol. xiv, no. 2, April, 1947, pp. 152-163; ‘‘ Undefined Descriptive 
Predicates ”, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. viii, no. 1, 
September 1947, pp. 55-82. 

* Moritz Schlick, Gesammelte Aufsatze 1926-1936, Gerold & Co., Wien, 
1938. 

* Rudolf Carnap, Logical Syntax of Lunguage, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., London, 1937. Philosophy and Logical Syntax, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., London, 1935. Unity of Science, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., London, 1934. 
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degree of similarity between your experiences and mine it is incorrect 
lang ge (and so, technically meaningless) to speak of communicating 
exp-- sence. 


However, we do in fact have agreement on and communication of 
what, in ordinary discourse, we all call experience. What then do we 
communicate ? Since we do not communicate the content of 
experience there must be something else inherent in experience yet 
distinguishable from its content. This other aspect, being public, 
serves as the basis for communication and the sort of objectivity 
that characterizes science. 


The public aspect is the structure or form of experience. ‘The table 
is green’ may denote different experiential contents for every 
individual. Yet the sentence serves communicative purposes because 
its grammar and the grammar of the terms occurring in it convey the 
structure common to the several experiences. For example, your 
experiences of colour may form a spectrum which is, say, the inversion 
of mine. But guided by the grammar of colour we can communicate 
because we agree upon the names to be assigned to the different 
places in the spectrum. 


I shall refer to this thesis as preanalytic structuralism. The 
second of the two philosophical views I shall call preanalytic 
contextualism. It asserts that : 


The meaning of a term cannot be known without knowing its logical 
(or internal) relations with certain other terms. For example, one 
knows what ‘ green’ means only if he also knows the meanings of the 
other colour predicates. And to know this is to know the formal 
relations obtaining between green and the other colours. These 
relations as a whole are the grammar of colour. Implicit in any 
assertion concerning green are thus all the assertions of the grammar 
of colour. 


Perhaps such preanalytic usage of terms like ‘formal’, 
‘logical’, ‘grammatical’, and ‘structural’ permitted the 
systematic thought of Schlick and Carnap to encompass mutually 
incompatible views. This can best be developed if we look first 
at the occurrence of some of these terms in the Tractatus Logic:- 
Philosophicus. 

Both Carnap and Schlick acknowledged the influence of the 
Tractatus on their philosophical thought. Historically, it may 
well be that the elliptical use of “ logical” words in the T'ractatus 
suggested certain verbal bridges which, crossed by Schlick and 
Carnap, make the two preanalytic views appear to be adequate 
analyses. 


1 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1922. Rather than footnote each quotation 
from the T'ractatus, I have added after the quote the numerical designation 
that it has in the text. 
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Logical structure, or what Wittgenstein calls the form of 
representation, is what is shared by a language and its referents. 
What every picture, of whatever form, must have in common with 
reality in order to be able to represent it at all—rightly or falsely—is the 
logical form, that is, the form of reality. If the form of representation 
is the logical form, then the picture is called a logical picture. Every 
picture is also a logical picture. . . . The logical picture can depict 
the world. The picture has the logical form of representation in 
common with what it pictures (2. 18-2.2). 


In what sense is logical form a picture of the world for 
Wittgenstein ? A simpler statement of his view is that syntax, 
or language considered formally, is sufficient to reveal, first, 
which sentences are tautologies, 7.e. which sentences are true 
solely because of their logical form. This is merely another way 
of stating the “fact” that tautologies do not express facts. 
Furthermore, sentences which do express facts also have a 
logical or syntactical form which permits them to be identified 
as factual sentences. By form then Wittgenstein seems to mean 
syntactical form. This goes well with his insistence that for 
factual statements “it cannot be discovered from the picture 
alone whether it is true or false” (2. 224). Those pictures 
whose truth or falsity is discoverable through examining the 
pictures alone are not, it follows, truly pictures. It is because of 
this possible characterization of sentences that the language is a 
“ logical picture ” of the world. Let us call the picture thesis, so 
interpreted, syntactical structuralism. 

Parallel with syntactical structuralism the T'ractatus contains a 
view which I shall call syntactical contextualism. According to 
the T'ractatus the logical form of an object is the possibility of its 
occurrence in atomic facts. 

The thing is independent, in so far as it can occur in all possible 
circumstances, but this form of independence is a form of connexion 
with the atomic fact, a form of dependence. (It is impossible for 
a word to occur in two different ways, alone and in the proposition.) 
. . . If [know an object, then I also know all facts. . . . If all objects 
are given, then thereby are all possible atomic facts also given. . . . 
Everything is, as it were, in a space of possible atomic facts (2. 0122-2. 
013). 
Less cryptically, I believe it is a just interpretation of these 
statements to say that the syntax of a language is as basic to it as 
are its most elementary descriptive terms. Knowledge of any 
term includes at least the implicit knowledge of its syntactical 
possibilities. That is, if I am at all familiar with a language I 
may know the syntactical category of certain terms without 
knowing what they mean. For example, knowing the meaning 
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of ‘ between ’ includes the knowledge that it is a predicate of the 
first type and may be used in a meaningful sentence only in 
juxtaposition with three other descriptive terms functioning as 
particulars. However, and this is critical, “ knowledge ” of the 
syntactical possibilities of a term does not yet constitute factual 
knowledge any more than does a tautology. The meaning of a 
descriptive term is not given by its syntax ; rather, its syntax is 
given with the meaning. 

Thus, for syntactical contextualism a term comes equipped 
with syntactical properties which can be distinguished from the 
descriptive properties of its referent. Preanalytic contexualism 
neglects this distinction. Wittgenstein himself occasionally 
violates his syntactical thesis in the Tractatus and asserts views 
which can only be considered preanalytic. Although he asserts 
that “A thing is independent in so far as it can occur in all 
possible circumstances ”, he immediately goes on to say that 
“* A speck in the visual field need not be red, but it must have a 
colour ” (2. 0131). Certainly, as a matter of fact, anything which 
is extended in a visual field also has a colour; but the ex- 
emplification of extension does not and cannot logically entail the 
exemplification of a colour. Other preanalytic assertions occur 
due to what I suggest is a failure on Wittgenstein’s part to 
distinguish sharply between logical and psychological possibility. 
“ For two colours, e.g. to be at one place in the visual field, is 
impossible, logically impossible, for it is excluded by the logical 
structure of colour” (6. 3751). If “a thing is independent ” 
how can it be syntactically or logically restricted by any factual 
structure in which it participates ? I fail to see how Wittgenstein 
can reconcile his preanalytic lapses with his syntactical thesis. 
If each colour is a “ thing ” (and I don’t know what else he could 
call it) then it is logically independent of all other things, in so 
far as each can.occur in all possible circumstances. It might 
always be false that two colours are at one place in the visual 
field, but it is never logically impossible. 

The ambiguous usage of ‘logical’ and cognate terms in the 
Tractatus, facilitated by the picture metaphor which at best is 
merely suggestive, may have provided a plausible route leading 
from the analytical insights of Wittgenstein’s syntacticism to 
the metaphysical burden of the preanalytic views. It is the route 
that took some philosophers from a position like Wittgenstein’s 
where nothing can be said legitimately about the language but 
everything can be said about experience to that dead end where 
one may say everything about language but no longer anything 
about experience. 
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Carnap, in the writings with which we are concerned, pre- 
sumably dissolves the puzzle of the relation between language and 
referents by expanding syntax to cover areas which he elsewhere 
considers nonsyntactical. Traditional philosophical problems are 
“ translated ” into a formal or syntactical mode which is supposed 
to display the pseudostatus of philosophical issues. Carnap 
performed this linguistic legerdemain by misusing, on his own 
explicit standards, “ logical ” words. 

Carnap’s proposal to replace epistemology by a study of logical 
syntax depends upon the success of his translation of epistemolog- 
ical sentences from the material mode into the formal mode. 
For him, epistemology contains both psychological and logical 
questions. The former are properly part of the domain of the 
psychologist. The latter are to be translated into the formal or 
purely linguistic mode and are there to be handled as logical 
problems. “ Hence”, he writes, “‘ epistemology—after elimina- 
tion of its metaphysical and psychological elements—is a part 
0 71 

How is this thesis made good? First, in the material mode 
Carnap assumes a solipsistic universe which is equivalent to the 
“privacy of content” thesis of preanalytic structuralism.? 
To get “intersubjectivity ”, which appears to him materially 
elusive, Carnap has the formal mode function in the same fashion 
as does structure in the preanalytic structural view : 


The contradictions of the material mode disappear immediately if we 
restrict ourselves to the correct, formal mode of speech. The questions 
of the kinds of facts and objects referred to by the various languages 
are revealed as pseudo-questions. . . . These fseudo-questions are 
automatically eliminated by using the formal mode.* 


Thus Carnap escapes the apparent implications of solipsism. 
Although experience is private to the individual owning it, 
communication and objectivity (intersubjectivity) are secured 
by a formal or syntactical technique. But how can syntacti- 
cal manipulations turn an admittedly private universe into a 
public one? Because, according to Camap, the use of the 
formal mode permits us to say that : 


. . . the protocol (private) language is a sublanguage of the physical 
(public) language. . . . The reciprocal interdependence of the various 
protocol languages which could not be explained in terms of the 
previous material account is now seen to be a result of the rules of 
transformation inside the physical language. . . .‘ 


1 Philosophy and Logical Syntaz, (sic) p. 83. 
2 See Unity of Science, pp. 79-80. 3 Ibid. p. 82. * Ibid. p. 88. 
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But the translation from the material to the formal mode is not 
itself purely formal. Here the metaphysics lies hidden, for in 
order to “ dissolve ” the epistemological issue Carnap adds to the 
logical apparatus certain extra-logical transformation rules. In 
this way, the protocol language becomes a sub-language of the 
physical language, securing the desired objectivity. 
Now we could add to the system of Principia Mathematica trans- 
formation rules of an extra-logical character. . . . In order to have a 
comprehensive name for the extra-logical transformation rules we will 
call them physical rules or P-rules.1 
Does this perform a syntactical task within syntax? Given a 
truly private protocol language, a multiplicity of such languages 
could not be asserted, no matter how many “ transformation 
tules ” are added to the system. The other so-called protocols, 
and the transformation rules as well, would be part of the only 
statable protocol, and, even granted that there are others, they 
“would be fundamentally outside the understanding of other 
persons, without sense for them”.? That is, no matter how 
many transformation rules are part of my protocol, my experience 
of green is no one else’s. 

Carnap had to shift a law stating agreement among various 
observers (“‘ a fortunate but contingent fact, viz. the existence of 
certain structural correspondences among the protocols”)? 
which, however, would ke part of the protocol, to the formal 
apparatus of the system, as a rule. How then could it establish 
a“ formal ” connexion between protocol and physical languages? 
Carnap recognizes that it does not by noting that the P-rules 
are extralogical, but he fails to follow the implication that he is 
outside syntax here, and has therefore not proved that epistemo- 
logical problems are properly syntactical. 

The vehicle Carnap uses to make his preanalytic structuralism 
appear plausible is, not surprisingly, preanalytic contextualism. 
For instance, on space and time we find him stating that : 

If in natural philosophy we deal. . . with the structure of space 


and time, then we are occupied in fact, with the syntactical analysis 
of the rules which determine the formation or transformation of 


space-and-time-expressions . . . thus all questions about the structure 
of space and time are syntactical questions, that is questions about 
the structure of language. . . .4 


One need not reject the meaningful core of conventionalism, 
which may be partially responsible for Carnap’s statement, in 


1 Philosophy and Logical Syntax, pp. 50-51. 
? Unity of Science, p. 79. 3 Ibid. p. 64. 
* Philosophy and Logical Syntaz, pp. 85-86. 
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order to reject the wholesale dissolution of questions about the 
structure of space and time. Carnap’s preanalytic contextualism 
is again revealed in his analysis of Wittgenstein’s rejection of the 
Leibnitz-Russell definition of identity. I quote, first, from 
Wittgenstein : 


Russell’s definition of ‘“‘ ==” won’t do; because according to it one 
cannot say that two objects have all their properties in common. 
(Even if this proposition is never true, it is nevertheless significant) 
(5. 5302). 


- Carnap’s answer is that : 


. . . this objection is dismissed as soon as ‘all properties’ is under- 
stood as including those of position. . . . It would in any case be 
sufficient in the definition instead of ‘all properties’ to say ‘all 
properties of position’... . } 


Iam not concerned with the justifiability of Wittgenstein’s view ; 


~ my concern, rather, is with Carnap’s proposal that the addition 


of spatial properties turns the identity statement into a formal 
truth. Nor is there reason to believe that the positional 
properties were not meant by Wittgenstein to be included 
among all properties. Carnap’s addition makes the crucial 
difference only if one assumes that the syntax of positional 


‘predicates formally entails certain significant nonanalytic 


statements. And this is the burden of preanalytic contextualism. 
Carnap’s desire to reconcile the apparent solipsism of an 


‘empirical commitment with the “ objectivity ” of science led him 


to accept implicitly the two preanalytic views. That is why 
he sought to squeeze into syntax nonsyntactical matters and 
thereby “dissolve” certain philosophical puzzles. To explore 
a deeper layer of intellectual motivation behind the acceptance of 
the two preanalytic theses, I turn to the contemporancous 
writings of Moritz Schlick. 

After praising the distinction between form and content as 
“ the greatest achievement of modern epistemology ”’,? Schlick 
goes on to assert that it permits us to account for communication 
and objectivity ; although the content of experience is private, 
its form or structure is public. Schlick’s statement of the 
preanalytic structuralist thesis follows : 


The essential feature of expression (or language) is Order... . 
It is not spatial order that is required, nor temporal order, but just 
Order in general. It is the kind of thing with which Logic is concerned, 
and we may, therefore, call it Logical Order or simply Structure.® 


1 Logical Syntax of Language, p. 50. 
* Gesammelte Aufsttze, 1926-1936, p. 200. 3 Ibid. pp. 157-158. 
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All the different individuals communicate to each other the 
structural forms, the patterns, and they can all agree about these ; 
but each one has to find out for himself their applicability to the 
world, each one has to consult his own experience, thereby giving the 
symbols a unique meaning, and filling the structures with content as 
a child may colour drawings of which only the outlines aré given, 
And about this ineffable content they can neither agree nor disagree.! 

Just as Carnap was unable to bridge the gap between private 
and public language within syntax, so Schlick fails to show how 
one can cross from “ineffable content” to communicable 
structure. The puzzle is not dissolved. “ Logical Order ”’ is, 
say, for written language, a matter of the geometry of symbols, 
And geometrical characters are as descriptive as colours and 
sounds. 

The attempt to demonstrate the form-content dichotomy is 
made by using the mechanism of preanalytic contextualism. 
Although structure is stated to be no more than the “ kind of 
thing with which Logic is concerned”, Schlick reveals the 
transition from this syntactical to a preanalytic view by speaking 
of the “ internal relations ” which constitute a pattern of qualities, 

It is not an accidental proper:y of green to range between blue and 
yellow, but it is essential for green to be related to blue and yellow 
in this particular way. ...In this way every quality ... is 
interconnected with all others by internal relations. . . . It is 
nothing but this circumstance which I mean to indicate by saying that 
the quality has a certain definite logical structure.? 


Again, as we saw in the writings of Carnap, a matter of fact is 
assimilated to the analytical part of language. For Schlick, the 
“ circumstance ” that colours can be organized in a certain way 
becomes the internal relations among colours and thus the basis 
for the assertion that qualities have a “ certain definite logical 
structure ”’. 
Another preanalytic conte xtualist statement, apparently sug- 
gested by the T'ractatus, reads : 
The proposition “ a surface cannot be red and green at the same time 
and place’ does not say anything about the content of “‘ red” or 
“green” . . . the proposition is nothing but a tautology. . . . The 
incompatibility of the two is due not to some mysterious antagonism 
between two real essences, two kinds of content but to the internal 
structure of the two concepts “ red” and “ green ”’.8 
As a matter of fact, red and green may never occupy the “ same ” 
surface; but this has nothing to do with their “ internal 
relations”. If by ‘internal relations’ Schlick truly means 


1 Gesammelte Aufsdtze, 1926-1936, p. 209. 2 Ibid. p. 162. 
3 Ibid. p. 232. 
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nothing more than that with which logic is concerned, then 
internality is strictly syntactical, as the incompatibility of 
colours is not. For syntax puts no limits upon what can be 
exemplified factually. That is, syntax makes no synthetic 
statements. If it could, then we would be able to make asser- 
tions about the universe merely by investigating language— 
without having to look at the world. 

How can the structure of private experiences lead to com- 
municable and objective experience ? Only if the various private 
experiences share the same structure. And this is possible only if 
one adds, implicitly or explicitly, something which has a structure 
in which all private experiences participate. Call it the external 
world if you wish. In any respect, the preanalytic views make 
sense only if one postulates a two-level universe. First, the 
“ineffable ” level or private experience ; secondly, the “ public ” 
level or reality whose structure, through language, all the private 
levels express. Carnap, by having the physical language 
“contain ” the protocol language could retain both the external 
public world and the solipsistic private universes. Through 
pseudosyntactical rules of transformation the different languages 
become “ formally ” related. They share structure because the 
referent of the physical language, the real world, and the referents 
of the protocol languages, the private universes, share structure. 
Schlick, on the other hand, solves the problem by having each 
individual fill in the “logical structure ” with his own ineffable 
private contents; since the private contents share structure 
with an external reality, objectivity and communicability are 
secured. 

Thus we see that Schlick’s and Carnap’s preanalytic views are 
a subtle form of a rather naive representative realism. The 
content of every individual’s experience is ineffable, but since 
all content is a manifestation of the same reality, the structures 
of the contents will be so related as to secure communication 
and objectivity. 


Ohio University 
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VI.—CAUSAL IMPLICATION 
G. P. HENDERSON 


Wazat are the motives for the construction of different systems of 
implication, and what are the interrelations of such systems? | 
consider two non-material systems, Lewis’s system of strict im- 
plication and, in more detail, the system of causal implication 
recently propounded by A. W. Burks.! Burks’s system is dis- 
tinguished by the use of a constant ‘c’, signifying a relation of 
implication which holds between ‘ p ’ and ‘ q ’ when the conditions 
expressed by ‘p’ are causally sufficient to make ‘q’ true. The 
systems of strict and causal implication can be distinguished from 
the system of material implication in terms of what is sometimes 
called their strength. Like ‘pq ’,‘p 3 q’ implies ‘ ~ (p & ~q)’ 
but unlike ‘ p>q ’, is not implied by it. Similarly ‘ p cq’ implies 
‘~(p & ~q)’ but is not implied by it. The two systems, strict 
and causal, are distinguished from each other by the principle that 
‘p 3 q’ implies ‘ pcq’, but not conversely. 

As a preliminary, let it be allowed that both ‘p 2 q’ and 
“pceq’ have ready interpretations in ordinary language. When 
we regard ‘ q ’ as following from ‘ p’ we mean sometimes that the 
assertion of ‘~q’ along with ‘ p’ would result in self-contra- 
diction (‘absurdity’): and, we mean sometimes that the con- 
ditions for which ‘ p’ stands are sufficient to produce the con- 
ditions for which ‘q’ stands. An interpretation of ‘p 3 q’ 
would be: ‘If you eat your cake you can’t have it’, and, of 
‘peq’, ‘If my dog has swallowed poison it will die’. Further, 
we can interpret “ p3q’ by contrasting with the last example the 
unlikely sentence, ‘ If my dog has a white tail it will die’. Now 
‘“peq’, for example, might be treated as a shorthand represen- 
tation of a class of implications that are ‘ felt ’ to differ from others 
in the kind or the degree of ‘ connexion ’, between antecedent and 
consequent, which they express. As such, it will not mark the 
result of any analysis of the implications in question, but will 
simply be an economical representation of them. Now if the 
systems represented by ‘ 2’, ‘c’ and ‘3’ are distinguished 
on this basis, each will maintain an autonomy, but not for logically 
interesting reasons. 


1A, W. Burks, ‘ The Logic of Causal Propositions ’, Minp, N.S., vol. Ix 
(1951), pp. 363-382. 
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For clearly it is not just the ideal of ‘ one implication expression 
for one ’ that is behind the claim made for ‘ strict ’ and ‘ causal ’ 
systems that they are more adequate in important respects than 
‘material ’ logic—more adequate, that is to say, in showing the 
characteristics of certain kinds of implication in virtue of which 
we are entitled to infer their consequents or to-use their ante- 
cedents as premisses. If one formula in ‘strict’ logic were, in 
logicians’ terms, equivalent to two or more formulae in ‘ material ’ 
logic, it would hardly be held that the group of formulae, simply 
because it was a group, was less ‘ adequate’ than the single 
formula, as an analysis of some given implication statement of 
ordinary language. The problem about ‘ adequacy ’ is seen to the 
full, however, when there is no question of supplanting a non- 
material implication by a plurality of material implications. As 
Lewis observes, for every main (or asserted) material implication 
which occurs in any theorem of the system of material im- 
plication, the corresponding strict implication also holds. It 
follows that for part of the system of strict implication, there is a 
sense in which the work done can be done in terms of material 
implication. That is to say, within these limits a conclusion 
could be ‘ justified ’ as well, and as economically, by the material 
system as by the strict. There is no question of using several 
material implications where one strict implication would do, 
and yet, as Lewis would maintain, the relations expressed by 
‘>’ and ‘ 3 ’ in these inferences are simply not the same. The 
suggestion of economy, then, as the test of ‘ adequacy ’, is un- 
important, and we must look for some other test. 

Logical systems of strict and causal implication come into 
being when the truth-logic of sentences is supplemented by certain 
new and undefined terms, namely ‘ - ’ (or else a modal operator, 


- ‘N’ or ‘M’) and ‘c’. Now some say that this procedure 


corresponds to a new ‘ intuitive motivation’. But the meaning 
of ‘intuitive motivation ’ is obscure. When we introduce some 
one modal operator in order to break through from truth- 


~ functional to modal logic, what intuition is satisfied? Is any 


intuition satisfied ? Given any modal constant, we can establish 
a meaning for it by defining it in terms of other modal constants. 
But the psychology of logic is incomplete unless we can answer 
the question: What is ‘M’, or what is ‘N’, for? Some 
suggest, in reply, that intelligent discourse cannot get very far 
without recognising, explicitly, the precise semantical status of 
some of its own sentences. For them, ‘ necessary ’ is simply the 
equivalent of ‘ L-true’, ‘ possible’ of ‘ not L-false’ and so on. 


a 1C, I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic, p. 139. 
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Others point out that the denotation of ‘ necessary ’ includes but 
may not be co-extensive with that of ‘ L-true ’, since there is an 
obvious distinction between the logically and the physically 
necessary. Here, therefore, we have pressed upon us the claims 
of those who want a new modal operator, that of the causally 
necessary, to do work for which strict necessity is too strong, 
and truth-functions too weak. It is important to remark that 
these claims are pressed because it is held that the logic of in- 
telligent discourse, if it ignores them, is glaringly defective. 

Now these claims may have consequences expressible in the 
language of metaphysics, but they are held not to rest upon any 
special metaphysical insight. A delicate balance is therefore 
kept between the logic of natural language, and metaphysics. 
This balance is upset by those who hold that truths of logic in some 
sense correspond to objective necessities, possibilities, and so on. 
Such an opinion implies that logic is primarily modal and only by 
abstraction truth-functional. Most practising logicians, though, 
if asked to give an account of the motives which led them to 
adopt systems of strict, or of causal logic, would answer that it 
was basically the desire to isolate, and give the most formal 
expression to, types of inferences that would be regarded as 
‘reasonable’ or ‘natural’. This work, of course, is logical 
because it is done, so far as possible, on principles. It is in such 
terms that Lewis evaluates his strict implication, Reichenbach 
his ‘ connective operations ’, and now Burks his system of causal 
implication. We shall see that Burks chases metaphysical 
hares : but not so as to get out of sight of the common-land of 
linguistic analysis. 

Even here, however, intuitionist worries are hard to shake off. 
Let us suppose it to be argued that whatever be the initial 
motivation for it, a certain system of non-material implication, 
once established, is of independent logical interest. Now the 
logician’s question, certainly, is whether such a structure is 
logically independent of other, known logical structures. The form 
of this question, of course, makes it a question to be answered in 
terms of already-accepted logics. If the answer is affirmative, 
we are said to have lit upon a genuinely different system. If 
negative, our ‘new’ system is reducible. Some people would 
contend, however, that the form of the question is improper just 
because it decides the ‘ reduction ’ issue in advance in favour of 
established logic as a decision-method. They would observe 
that logicians have a pretty broad freedom in choosing whether 
to analyse one type of implication in terms of another or not. 
When Russell said that a value of a function will be necessary 
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if the function is always true, possible if it is sometimes true, and 
impossible if it is never true, he was simply a logician exercising 
his freedom. But what he was doing was not, from the point of 
view being discussed, of philosophical interest. The question 
whether such analyses are to be adopted as, so to speak, standard 
analyses is not decided by logic. Following the same train of 
thought these critics might observe that the writers of logical 
text books often rely on ‘ informal explanations ’ and appeals to 
‘logical intuition ’ to enable their exposition of logical principles 
to proceed. It is a question whether some such appeals and ex- 
planations, though masquerading as asides, are really not asides, 
but essential links in the development of logic as philosophy. 

To agree with these remarks in their entirety would be, I 
suspect, to make a quite unnecessary concession to anti-logicism. 
But I cannot press this opinion in advance of my examination of 
a particular system. I simply explain that in this examination 
my standard of judgment will be the principle that wherever 
conclusions which purport to be validated by strict or causal 
implication can be validly deduced in terms of material implica- 
tion, to that extent and in that context the case for the non- 
triviality of strict or causal implication will not be proven. I 
want now to apply this principle to Burks’s ‘ causal’ system in 
some detail, after first examining Burks’s approach to his problem. 

There is an apparent circularity in Burks’s general apologia 
for his ‘ causal’ system. He claims that in his formal ‘ causal’ 
language definite answers can be offered to long-standing meta- 
physical questions about causality. Now, if they can, the reason 
appears to be that his ‘causal’ language is question-begging. 
He takes the following as alternative formulations of the same 
question :—(a) ‘ Can causal propositions be adequately translated 
into an extensional language (e.g., that of Principia Mathematica) ?’ 
and (b) ‘ Can the concept of causal connexion be defined in terms 
of ideas of matter-of-fact and constant conjunction ?’! Let us 
allow for present purposes that these are the same question. 
Burks gives the curious impression that the mere creation and 
existence of a logic in which ‘ causally implies’ is an undefined 
constant is enough in itself to settle such problems. Forhe says:— 
‘The logic of causal propositions tells us some of the properties 
of causal propositions, and hence provides criteria for judging any 
proposed extensional translation ’.2 He now allows openly that, 
to all appearances, an answer to the foregoing question in either of 
its forms would be a means to the proposed logic, rather than the 
reverse. Yet, he maintains, such appearances must not be trusted. 


1 Burks, op. cit., p. 364. 2 Thid, 
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The basic reason for this is just the consideration that ‘ the simple 
translation of a law in terms of universal quantification and 
material implication is inadequate ’.1 Why is it inadequate ? 
The answer is, roughly, that such a translation would produce 
paradox and even contradiction in ordinary language. In 
practice, though he often discounts the appeal to ordinary 
language, it is by means of it that Burks argues his case at 
critical points. He therefore treats this appeal as if it were not 
metaphysically question- -begging. 

Is all this as naive as it looks? What Burks is really saying is 
that a syntactically developed ‘ causal ’ language, 7.e. a language 
in which theorems are actually derived, as well as initial equip- 
ment given, must be available before we can settle our question 
as to ‘adequacy ’. We must be able to identify causal sentences 
in a multiplicity of possible forms. It is in its outer reaches that 
a ‘ causal ’ language displays those properties which can be used 
as its criteria. Two systems may differ, for example, according 
as they accept or reject the principle of exportation—If ‘ p & q’ 
implies ‘1.’, then ‘ p’ implies that ‘q’ implies ‘r’. One system, 
putting its chosen interpretation upon ‘implies’, may not seem 
to yield, as a result, a satisfactory representation of some rhetori- 
cal expression. Thus Burks does not allow that from ‘ (p & q) cr’ 
it follows that ‘ pe(qer)’ and he thinks that this restriction is 
obviously appropriate in a causal context.? Consideration of such 
principles as this one gives us a more definite method of deciding 
between two systems, as analytical systems, than the attempt 
to say, on immediate inspection, whether ‘pdq’ and ‘pceq’ 
are equivalent or not, and so to accept or reject the corresponding 
division of languages. 

It is an interesting question whether these considerations can 
preserve the distinction between a non-metaphysical preference 
and a metaphysical one. Apparently it would be a priori, 
and metaphysical, to choose between ‘p3q’ and ‘pcq’ sim- 
pliciter. It would be less so to choose for or against If‘pdéq’ 
implies ‘ r’, then‘ p’ implies that ‘ q’ implies ‘r’. More generally, 
it would appear that one choice is metaphysical in comparison 
with another choice if the first is made in terms of a language 
taken at an earlier stage of its syntactical development than that 
at which the second choice is made. 

Now it is not certain that Burks would object to this way of 
commenting on his proposals. In effect he is saying :—‘ Do not 
accept or reject my language until you see what detailed advan- 
tages it has to offer. My language is question-begging only in the 

1 Burks, op. cit., p. 365. * Ibid., pp. 369-370. 
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sense that it presupposes agreement as to the kinds of inference 
that are regarded as “reasonable ’’ in ordinary discourse, or at 
least in systematic discourse that employs the concepts of ‘‘ causal 
law ” or “causaltheory”. If my language is not the only existing 
language which can formalise such discourse, then it is technically 
trivial. If it is not trivial, this requires to be shown in detail ’. 
When we ask whether, at the end of all this, Burks is giving a 
metaphysical reply to a metaphysical question, the answer is— 
both yes and no. If the two questions (a) and (6) are, as he 
suggests, the same question, then the very act of answering the 
question in the second of its forms is a metaphysical decision. 
So far as this goes Burks could fairly be said to favour Thomas 
Reid against David Hume. (But I emphasise that this verdict 
depends upon our regarding the ‘ two’ questions as ‘ the same’ 
question.) On the other hand, Burks’s anxiety to avoid the ap- 
pearance of an a priori decision in favour of Reidianism against 
Humianism seems to appeal for a different verdict to be given, 
in terms of his method. The point here is that the decision is non- 
a priori in the sense that it depends upon a full logical acquaint- 
ance with his ‘ causal’ system, proposed as a pattern of a given, 
relatively natural, language. In possession of such full knowledge, 
we can put the emphasis upon the utility of the system as a whole 
and not on the appropriateness (in some sense) of single formulae. 
From this point of view Burks’s activity is not metaphysical. 
That ‘ robust sense of reality ’ which Russell urges every logician 
to cultivate may now, perhaps, be used as a test if one wishes 
to decide which of these alternative answers is the more significant. 

Let me next narrow the scope of the discussion, and consider 
Burks’s system simply as a piece of analytical logic. ‘p eq’, then, 
is introduced informally as meaning : ‘ The conditions expressed 
by pare causally sufficient to make g true’. What are said to be 
the particular advantages that follow from the introduction of 
this constant ‘c’? They fall into two main classes. 

First, we are able to say, within our logical calculus, that a 
universal statement is or is not true by chance. Let ‘(x)(Mx c Tx)’ 
stand for ‘The trajectory of any shell is affected by muzzle 
velocity ’. The ‘c’ formula takes the place of e.g. Reichenbach’s 
‘mixed’ formulation ‘ (x)(Mx 5 Tx) and “ (x)(Mx 3 Tx)” is a 
nomological formula of the synthetic kind, 7.e. a law of nature ’. 
On the other hand, ‘ All the people in this railway carriage are 
wearing blue ties ’ could be expressed, in our ‘ causal ’ language, 
by ‘ (x)(Rx 5 Bx) & ~(Rxc Bx)’. The point to be considered, 
of course, is whether this first advantage amounts to any more 
than that of neatness and brevity. I shall return to this question 
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after I have dealt with the second group of advantages claimed 
for ‘causal’ logic. It is in this group that I am interested 
mainly. 

In the second place, the use of causal implication enables us to 
avoid those paradoxes of material implication which would make 
nonsense of some quite ordinary arguments. (If this sounds too 
much like introducing the club bore it can only be pleaded that he 
has acquired a few more stories since we last saw him.) There are 
four situations in which ‘causal logic’ considers itself to be 
particularly effective :— 

(a) The solution of Lewis Carroll’s Barber Shop puzzle. The 
two rules, that if Carr and Allen are out, Brown must be in, and 
that if Allen goes out Brown must accompany him, seem to imply 
that Carr can never go out of his shop. The first rule seems to 
imply : If Carr goes out, then if Allen goes out Brown does nct, 
The second says: If Allen goes out Brown goes. The second 
seems, therefore, to deny the consequent of the first and to imply 
that its antecedent is false. Yet Carr obviously can go out, 
when Brown and Allen arein. Now the orthodox solution causes 
a gasp from Common Sense, for it says simply that ‘if A then B’ 
and ‘if A then not-B’ are not contraries. Provided ‘ A’ is false, 
they are both true. For this paradox causal logic substitutes 
the suggestion that the connexion between Allen’s going out and 
Brown’s going out, being established by rule, is best interpreted 
as a causal connexion. ‘AcB’ and ‘Ac ~~ B’ are then allowed 
to be contrary, as Common Sense wishes. The second rule now 
reads ‘AcB’. But the first rule, now reading ‘(C & A)c ~ B’, 
does not imply ‘Ce(Ac~B)’ or ‘C3(Ac ~ B) ’—but only 
*Ce(AS> ~ B)’ or ‘C3(A5 ~B)’: in other words the syntax 
of causal logic does not admit the principle of exportation, as 
docs material logic ; therefore modus tollens cannot now be applied 
to yield the puzzle. 

The ‘ causal ’ solution here is, I think, otiose. The ‘ material’ 
solution is not only possible, but natural in its main terms. It 
amounts to saying that Carr may go out provided that Allen 
does not, 1.e., provided ‘~ A’, then you cannot deduce ‘~C’. 
We shall see later that when Common Sense takes ‘p 3 q’ 
and ‘p> ~q’ to be contrary, there is always an implicit re- 
striction of context to true ‘p’s’. A false ‘ p’, as here, and one 
of which it would be irrelevant to consider the possible truth, 
gives rise to no paradox because Common Sense really has no rule 
for dealing with it at all. Ifit be objected in general that to treat 
the ‘ rules ’ in terms of which the puzzle is stated as if they were 


truth-value assertions is to distort the whole argument, two replies .' 
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can be made. First, it is in these terms that the puzzle has been 
discussed by all contenders; and secondly, assuming that the 
rules are applied, the situations which result will be as expressed 
in the truth-value sentences ; and the puzzle in fact is a puzzle 
about these situations. There seems no reason, therefore, for 
holding that material implication cannot do the work that is 
required here. 

(6) What might be called the Political Parties puzzle introduces 
a material-implication paradox in a straightforward manner, but 
one which, on that account, is supposed to suggest the more 
clearly the need for a ‘ causal’ logic. Burks and Copi argue as 
follows :—Suppose one politician asserts that if the Conservatives 
win the next election Britain’s economic situation will improve : 
and another asserts that if the Conservatives win it will not im- 
prove. Here there is genuine disagreement. ‘It would indeed 
be an over-zealous proponent of material implication who would 
expect the disputants to agree that another Labour victory at 
the polls would make both their statements true !’”1_ The disagree- 
ment is to be represented formally therefore in terms of the 
contraries, ‘A cB’ and ‘Ac~B’. In general ‘AcB’ will not 
always be true when ‘ A ’ is false, but, as is explained, ‘ only when 
there is in fact a causal connexion between antecedent and con- 
sequent ’.2 This explanation, of course, is logically informal ; 
in a formal statement of the theory it is superseded by the prin- 
ciple ‘<)> p> ~ (peq & pe ~q)’; this principle itself is but an 
axiom at one or two removes, and it implies that even ‘AcB’ 
and ‘Ac ~ B’ are not contrary unless ‘A’ is causally possible. 
But this need not affect the present discussion. 

So far as this example goes, ‘ causal’ logic appears not so much 
to be the resolution of a puzzle, as to be an ad hoc logic designed 
to present as simply and as briefly as possible certain charac- 
teristics of language. (By ‘language’ I mean here what is 
sometimes called ‘natural’, sometimes ‘ordinary’, language.) 
Here we are at the starting-point of ‘ causal’ logic, not at one of 
its consequences. This being so, the example tells against 
material implication only if material implication, as it appears 
in the actual context of language, is to be understood in the same 
indeterminate way as that in which it is understood when we 
introduce it in the sentential calculus. It may be a misunder- 
standing of the conditions of the dispute that leads to the demand 
for a new kind of logical implication with which to represent it. 
Thus, the two political speakers may be agreeing implicitly 

1A. W. Burks and I. M. Copi, Lewis Carroll’s Barber Shop Paradoz, 
in Min, N.S., vol. lix (1950), p. 220. 2 Ibid. 
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to consider as a basis for discussion only situations which would 
make the antecedent of both their assertions true. The question 
would then be whether they are prepared to assert, along with 
that true antecedent, the consequent ‘ Britain’s economic 
situation will improve’. If we allow them to be talking in a 
metalanguage, we can think of the first as saying that this true 
antecedent and this consequent together make up a true im- 
plication, the second as saying that they don’t. Even if we insist 
that they are not talking thus in a metalanguage, we can perhaps 
allow at least that the context of their argument is the truth 
of the antecedent, and that here it is not a question for present 
purposes of contemplating a possibly false antecedent. So far 
as their dispute is concerned this possibility does not arise, and 
hence it is an unfair way of representing the argument within 
logic to consider it as if it were not an argument based upon 
certain already-assigned truth-values. Of course the logic 
in which this analysis is expressed is really metalogic ; but its 
use does no more than reflect the commonplace truth that ordinary 
discourse-is not just a straightforward ‘ object-language ’’. From 
this point of view ‘causal’ logic of Burks’s type would just be the 
representation in a formal theory of language which in a definite 
sense remains unanalysed thereby. The question of its further 
analysis is the question how the relationship ‘c’ can itself be 
analysed—whether it has any equivalent in ‘ material’ syntax 
(the logician’s question), and in particular whether it requires 
metalogic for its representation, supposing such to be possible 
(the student of rhetoric’s, and perhaps the philosopher’s, question 
as well as the logician’s). 

The suggestion we are dealing with is, therefore, this :—It is 
part of the rhetorical intention of our politicians’ assertions that 
for purposes of discussion their common antecedent should be 
taken as true. This is the condition of disagreement, and it 
enables material implication, in use and in mention, to do the 
work required by rhetoric here. That is, on the basis of the 
premisses provided, it enables us to visualise as possible con- 
clusions to the dispute none but ‘reasonable’ affirmations: 
that Britain’s economic situation will, or that it will not improve ; 
but not the affirmation that Labour will win the election. This 
way of dealing with the puzzle I am inclined to adopt, but it 
cannot be recommended effectively until two major doubts 
have been cleared away. 

To begin with, this theory would appear to rule out the 
‘ material’ solution of the Barber Shop puzzle. This, it will be 
remembered, consisted in avoiding a conflict of ‘ASB’ and 
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‘AD~B’ by making ‘A’ false. To the difficulty thus raised 
two possible answers may be found. The first is that so long as 
the final solution of this puzzle is natural (and this is what was 
argued) the means of achieving it may be as technical as we please, 
for the problem is technical. The barbers would act on the rules 
without drawing from them as premisses all their possible 
consequences, and they might act for an indefinitely long time 
without getting into Carroll’s difficulties. These difficulties are 
raised by ‘ material ’ logic and can be solved by ‘ material ’ logic. 
In the example of the political parties, it is true, the difficulties 
were also raised by ‘ material’ logic: but here the trouble was 
that apparently ‘ material’ logic had no satisfactory answer. 
The second observation about the present difficulty is really a 
corollary of the first. Common Sense assures us that Carr can go 
out provided Allen doesn’t. Recognising that to achieve ‘C’, 
‘A’ must be false, we ask how Common Sense now proposes to in- 
terpret the relation between ‘ADB’ and ‘AD~B’. The 
answer is that it has no rules for dealing with this situation. 
In terms of the theory being considered, if it is prevented from 
arguing from ‘ A-true ’ it does not know how to argue about the 
relationship of ‘ADB’ and ‘AS>~B’ at all. For it is accus- 
tomed to treat ‘ ADB’ as ‘Bis deducible from A’ ; but to deduce 
‘B’ from ‘A’, ‘A’ must be ‘given’ (as we say) as well as 
‘ASB’ (in the widest sense). In Ramsey’s words: ‘If two 
people are arguing “ If p will q ?” and are both in doubt as to p, 
they are adding p hypothetically to their stock of knowledge and 
arguing on that basis about g’4. From all this it follows that 
the persistence of the so-called paradox in the ‘ material’ 
solution is irrelevant to the present question. 

The second of my two major doubts concerning ‘ADB’ in a 
thetorical context bas to do with the analysis of counterfactuals. 
Here, it would seem, is a plain instance in which the falsity of ‘ A’ 
is uppermost in our attention. Consider, for instance, ‘If 
Churchill had died in 1940 we should have lost the war’. To 
maintain the present theory one would have to regard the falsity 
of the antecedent, however prominent it is, as being irrelevant to 
the implication which, in this context, is only an aspect of the 
total assertion. Though the antecedent is admittedly false, 
the implication is still looked upon as connecting a possible 
antecedent and its consequent. That is to say, the consequent 
is regarded as deducible from the antecedent, where the ante- 
cedent is regarded as ‘ given’ or as a postulate. This is part of 
what is conveyed. The other part is that the antecedent is false. 


'F. P. Ramsey: The Foundations of Mathematics, p. 247 n. 
33 
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Here again is an instance of what would be called an improper 
object-language expression.! 

(c) The third situation in which ‘ causal’ logic is considered to be 
particularly effective is the attempt to reproduce an adequate 
opposition in counterfactuals. This can be dealt with briefly, for 
something has been said of it in anticipation already. The 
operative example is this :— Holding a piece of glass, intact, we 
can say that if this piece of glass had been released it would have 
smashed : on the other hand, as material implicationists we can 
say with equal truth that it would not have smashed. The 
‘causal’ solution is to treat counterfactuals one and all as 
causal implications whose antecedent is false, and thus to avoid 
the wildness that they display as material implications. 

This example would call for the same method of treatment as 
that already suggested for ‘ If Churchill had died in 1940. . .’. 
In addition it raises the general question whether there is an 
equivalence between ‘ p sq’ (where ‘s’ expresses counterfactual 
implication) and ‘(peq)&~p’. There may be no conclusive 
way of settling this, but it seems easy enough to pick out counter- 
factuals of a non-causal character. We have to go no further than 
Burks’s article to find the following :—‘ If Russell’s Principles 
had been one of the books on this desk it would have been in 
German ’, and ‘ If the Rock of Gibraltar were a man it would be 
rational’. These examples suggest that the inclusion of counter- 
factuals amongst causal propositions is too simple a way of 
dealing with their opposition. 

(d) Fourthly it is alleged that causal logic does, whereas 
material logic does not, pick out counterfactuals which are 
ordinarily acceptable. Provided that all the books on this desk 
are in German, and that Russell’s Principles is not one of the books 
on this desk, then by ordinary logic we can infer that if it were on 
this desk it would be in German. This inference is treated by 
Burks as preposterous.? However, it is very doubtful if everyone 
would regard this implication as absurd. If we are prepossessed 
in favour of the thesis that all counterfactuals are causal sen- 
tences, it will probably seem so, but not otherwise. 


1 It may of course be objected that ‘ B is deducible from A’ merely 
disguises, but does noi get rid of, the subjunctive element which material 
logic is seeking to analyse. This objection seems perhaps less formidable 
if we change ‘B is deducible from A’ to ‘B follows from A’ or 
‘“~—(A& ~B)” is L-true’. I am inclined to think that the objection 
can be disposed of in this way, but should agree that the point requires 
much more consideration than I have time to give it. For the purposes of 
argument I shall proceed without considering the objection further. 

* Burks, loc. cit., p. 373. 
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Should it be suggested that being a book on this desk does not 
as such necessitate the book’s being in German, ‘ material’ 
logic must interpret this suggestion by retreating, once again, 
to its base in metalanguage. In the manner of Reichenbach, 
perhaps, it will be prepared to say : ‘ Bx>Gx; but “ Bx3Gx” 
is not a nomological formula’. This type of interpretation has 
been explained at length, and defended, elsewhere ; in particular, 
the concept of ‘nomological formula’ has been analysed in 
detail in terms of extensional logic.1_ Therefore I shall not add 
to the discussion here, and shall not offer anything more than this 
as a comment on the first advantage claimed for ‘ causal ’ logic 
(see p. 509). I wish now to return from the specific to the general, 
since any success that may be claimed for specific ‘ reductions ’ 
is not necessarily conclusive against ‘ causal’ logic as such, and 
there are some further general considerations that may affect 
the final judgment of it. 

The avoidance of paradox has been throughout the principal 
motif of Burks’s defence, because only by it can those implications 
alone, which ordinary language treats as secure, be secured. It is 
a question, however, how far ‘ causal ’ logic really avoids paradox: 
in fact by Burks’s own admission it does so even less, in a sense, 
than Lewis’s strict implication does. For example, since 
‘p 3 q’ implies ‘pcq’, a logically impossible proposition will 
causally imply any proposition. But also, according to Burks, 
a causally impossible antecedent will causally imply any con- 
sequent, and we have a set of specifically ‘causal’ paradoxes 
added to those derived from strict implication.2 Presumably 
it is held to be a merit that the margin of paradox surrounding 
‘reasonable ’ implications is at least restricted in width, and that 
the paradoxes which are recognised within it are less pointed than 
those of material implication. 

It has been claimed, however, that Burks need not have 
admitted paradoxes as a necessary element in a ‘ causal’ logic.* 
If he had avoided the axiom ‘[] A> [6]A’ and admitted the 
more natural ‘[¢])A> ~(A’, then, it is suggested, he could 
have secured those causal principles which he regarded as 
intuitively valid, and nothing superfluous. Unfortunately it is 
not made clear whether account is thus taken of paradoxes, if 
such there be, that are not derived from those of strict implica- 
tion. On the other hand Burks’s reasons for accepting this class 


1H. Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic, ch. viii. 
? Burks, op. cit., pp. 376-377. 
. *N. Rescher, in The Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 16, no. 4, pp. 
77-278. 
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of paradoxes seem to be of the weakest. ‘If this released, 
heavier-than-air object had not fallen then (causally) it would 
have been white ’ he proposes to accept as true ‘ just as we count 
the corresponding strict implications true’.!_ But the desire for 
parallelism seems hardly to be a sufficient motive for tolerating 
paradoxes. 

Supposing, now, that paradox ts disposed of in the way sug- 
gested, will this be an important reason for preferring ‘ causal’ 
logic, as an analytical tool, to ‘material’ logic? I answer 
thet it will not, provided that we accept a principle that has 
regulated the previous discussion of specific arguments. This is 
that ‘the logic’ of a natural argument is not free in assigning 
truth-values to the antecedent and consequent of an implication 
under discussion to the extent that text-book logic is in explaining 
what are the truth-values of which ‘p3q’ is a function. The 
effect of this principle is that in the logical explanation of 
‘reasonable’ implications and ‘reasonable’ dispute the paradoxes 
of material implication have already been fenced off. Once more, 
the only advantage of causal logic appears to be that of brevity. 

The attempt to reduce ‘ causal ’ logic to ‘ material ’ has to face 
finally a difficulty posed for it by modal logic in general, namely 
the difficulty of giving an account in extensional terms of what is 
called ‘a modal function’. The difficulty is this :—If modal 
logic is not trivial in relation to truth-functional logic, then any 
system that can be stated in modal terms (as can ‘ causal ’ logic) 
will be ‘autonomous’. Now the non-triviality of modal logic 
rests upon the concept of a modal function. As von Wright 
has explained, ‘p&q’ is a truth-function, but not a modal 
function of ‘p’ and ‘q’. ‘pvq’ is both a truth-function 
and a moéal function of ‘p’ and ‘q’. Now some truths of 
logic depend, not upon truth-functions, or at least not upon 
truth-functions only, but upon modal functions. When modali- 
ties are present in a given theory, we must always be prepared to 


- ask whether any truths of logic we meet are or are not truths of 


logic on account of the special nature of modal concepts. The 
following, for example, is not a truth of that type :—‘ (Mp3 Mq) 
2(~Mq3~ Mp)’. But the following, it is claimed, és :— 
‘Mp &N(p3q)5 Mq’. Of the latter type of sentence von 
Wright says that it is not ‘an instance of any law of logic, which 
is valid for just any propositions, whether modal or not’? 
It ranks therefore as a non-trivial modal truth, in relation to 
truth-functional logic. 


1 Burks, op. cit., p. 377. 
*G. H. von Wright, An Essay in Modal Logic (1951), p. 10. 
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Now these considerations are relevant to ‘ causal ’ logic because 
of the equivalence of ‘peq’ and ‘[é(p3q)’. Since therefore 
von Wright’s modal functions appear to resist analysis in truth- 
functional terms, in the last resort a system of logic that adopts 
causal implication will apparently resist analysis in terms of 
material implication. 

These suggestions set a problem which in the present article I 
am content simply to indicate. If von Wright has said the last 
word about modal functions then Lewis’s and Burks’s systems 
can be granted ‘ autonomy ’ without further discussion. And this, 
I suspect, is what we should have to allow unless we succeeded in 
construing modal concepts as interpretations of some of the values 
in a multi-valued extensional logic. But I can see no prospect 
of doing this, for von Wright has pointed out, in effect, that in 
such a logic, when ‘ possibility ’ is included in the interpretation, 
the value-table for ‘ p & q’ cannot be completed. 

I can offer, therefore, only a circumscribed conclusion about 
the value of Burks’s causal implication. But that conclusion is 
not without interest as showing how far language is from forcing 
upon us a decision in favour of the one logic rather than the other. 
The work which material implication can do as a substitute for 
causal is much more than Burks allows: in fact there is no 
specific work, which Burks has proposed, which it cannot do. 
And some of the methods used to restrict the scope of causal 
implication might also succeed in reducing the work reserved for 
strict implication. 

Let me now return to the question whether the choice between 
different systems of implication, as exercised by Burks, is not just 
a modern way of doing metaphysics. The reason why Burks’s 
introduction to his subject is so confusing is that he is both right 
and wrong in what he implies by way of answer to this problem. 
His ‘causal’ logic is intended to answer the question: Can 
causal propositions be adequately translated into an extensional 
language ? But it is also offered as a ‘ technical’ answer to the 
old metaphysical one: Can the concept of causal connexion be 
defined in terms of matter-of-fact and constant conjunction ? 
In my opinion Burks is wrong in treating these as the same 
question, and that because he is right in his explanations, or 
implied explanations, of the way in which his logic is developed. 
It is developed by reference to the recognition of what are 
reasonable implications in a certaia kind of discourse. It goes no 
further back than this, and in esfect it begins, unlike the system 


1Cf. P. T. Geach, ‘ IF’S and AND’S ’, Analysis, vol. 9, no. 4 (1949), 
pp. 60-61. 
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of material implication, as a piece of sociology. If we undertook to 
examine the question, ‘ Why are such implications regarded as 
reasonable ? ’ we might be well launched into metaphysics. But 
the effective use of Burks’s ‘ causal ’ logic is just as consistent with 
a Humian answer to this question as with a Reidian one. For 
Hume, too, there were reasonable causal inferences, to guide us 
towards which, as a special concession to ‘ our scholastic head- 
pieces and logicians ’, he even produced a set of rules. Hence the 
question that Burks is answering with his ‘ causal’ logic is not 
that same as the question about causality that separated Hume 
and Reid. 


University of St. Andrews 

















VII.—DISCUSSIONS 
MR. HAMPSHIRE ON THE ANALOGY OF FEELING 


In an interesting article, “ The Analogy of Feeling”, in Minp of 
January, 1952, Mr. Hampshire proposes a solution of one of the 
problems connected with knowledge of other minds, which, as he 
says, is in accordance with the common-sense view of the problem. 
The main thesis seems to be that in inferring the existence of other 
persons’ feelings and sensations we do not need any principle of 
analogy but may use a perfectly ordinary method of induction (p. 1). 

His idea seems to be that what is a statement about other minds 
for one person (for instance, the one uttering the statement) is not 
such a statement for another (the one whose feelings are talked 
about in the statement): therefore, we cannot speak about a class 
of statements which are only statements about other minds. I can 
test statements about myself which are “statements about other 
minds ” for those who make them, just as other persons can test 
statements about themselves which I make and which for me are 
“statements about other minds”. Other persons can also tell me 
the result of their tests of my statements about themselves—if I am 
right or wrong in my expectation of the existence of particular 
feelings and sensations in them. In the same manner I can tell 
other persons about the correctness of their statements about my 
mind. Suppose I kave felt giddy at times and other persons have 
made the inference that I have felt giddy and have been right, and 
suppose I have made statements about other persons that they felt 
giddy and they have told me that I have been right, then I have got 
an inductive argument for reliance on the “ method of inference ”’ 
used in the different cases and for that I probably will be right the 
next time I under the same circumstances infer that someone is 
giddy (pp. 5, 9). 

The author also seems to draw the conclusion that since we can- 

not speak about a class of statements which are only statements 
about other minds, solipsism is a “iinguistically absurd ” thesis 
(p. 1). 
When talking about a certain “ method of inference ” which is 
tested nothing more seems to be meant than that we under similar 
circumstances make the same inference (assert the same propo- 
sitions). We need never talk about inferences by analogy even if 
we think that the situation in which another person makes the 
inference that I feel giddy is in sume respects analogical with the 
situation in which I infer that another person feels giddy. If I 
have not misunderstood the author this is his line of thought. 

If this is correct we would have a simple solution of the old prob- 
lem in question. But it seems as if the author has perhaps made 
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some oversimplifications in his reasoning. In the following it will 
be argued (under 1 and 2 below) that in Mr. Hampshire’s reasoning 
there is presupposed that part of the problem he is out to solve is 
solved already, and (under 3) that there are formulations of the 
chief solipsistic problem not containing any linguistic absurdity. 

1. When it is said that I acquire a test of the method of inference 
used when inferring feelings and sensations in other persons through 
the verbal expressions of these other persons, it must be assumed 
that our use of language is the same. If I infer that another person 
feels giddy and he tells me that he really feels that way in a state- 
ment containing the word “giddy”, I must already know that 
what he means by the word “ giddy ” is the same as what I mean 
when I use the word. But to show that it is possible for me to 
know this, is just one of the problems of other minds. By com- 
paring our usage of language we may detect that we use the same 
words in the same circumstances (where we need not include any 
feelings in the circumstances) and that our grammar is the same, 
but from this we cannot infer that we all denote exactly the same 
thing with the words. Perhaps there are words which we know 
denote the.same things when we know that the grammar and the 
circumstances when we use them are the same, but in the field of 
words denoting feelings and sensations there seems to be many 
cases when this does not hold. 

The words the other person utters, including his statements that 
he really feels giddy, may be regarded as part of the whole situation. 
Whether he tells me he is giddy before or after I have inferred he is 
feeling giddy does matter, but not always very much: the only 
difference is that in the former case I have a little more material 
from which I may make an inference about his feelings. 

With the knowledge of the other person’s usage of language 
which is possible to acquire I can make good predictions as to what 
he will say even in cases where there is reason to believe that his 
talk will be about feelings and sensations of his own. This, how- 
ever, does not mean to say that when a prediction about his verbal 
behaviour has been found to be right I also have a sure test for the 
assumption that he really feels something which in my language 
would be described or denoted exactly as in his. If I were in his 
situation I would perhaps feel something which in my language 
could be described in the way he does now of something occurring 
in him, because we have learnt to use the same words (for instance, 
“* giddy ”) under the same circumstances (for instance after a ride 
on the merry-go-round) and mean by the words peculiar feelings 
occurring under these circumstances. But this does not enable us 
to draw the conclusion that the peculiar feelings in question are 
similar. 

Some induction may, however, be made: we have an assemblage 
of cases where situations of a certain kind (in the description of 
which no feelings need be mentioned) and certain verbal expressions 
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_ are correlated, from which we may make the induction that when- 
ever the one occurs it is reasonable to expect the other or part of 
the other to occur. But this is quite another induction from the 
one discussed in Mr. Hampshire’s article, because there the induc- 
tion is intended also to deal with feelings. 

2. What the author has to say regarding the possibility of getting 
my statement tested by verbal utterances of the person whose 
feelings or sensations the statement is about involves the assump- 
tion that the person has or is able to have certain special mental 
phenomena, at least when the person makes his utterance under 
normal conditions. For instance, it must be assumed that he is 
capable of hearing or reading my statement, to remember what 
sensations or feelings he has had (the sensations or feelings which 
the statement is about) and to connect my words with them, and 
so on. It is hard to accept the other person’s answer to my 
question about his feeling giddy as a test for me of the method 
I use for the inference to his feeling if I assume that no mental 
phenomena of any kind occur in him, not even phenomena of the 
kind that occur in me when I answer questions of the same sort 
made by other persons about my feelings or sensations. 

The question then arises as to how it is possible for me to know 
that the other person has the phenomena in question. If I (the une 
who makes the statement about the other person) know that the 
other person has these phenomena (which are assumed to occur in 
the other person when he confirms my statement) by another 
“method of inference ” than the one used to infer that he is giddy 
or has some other particular feeling, it may be asked why I cannot 
use this method even when inferring his giddiness. And if it really 
is another method of inference which is used, the author must make 
it probable that I actually get the desired knowledge by this method. 
This implies that part of the problem to be solved is presupposed 
to have been solved. 

The assumption that the method of inference is the same in the 
two cases raises certain difficulties beside the one discussed under 1 
above. In this case I cannot say I test the hypothesis about his 
ability of memorizing, having feelings of evidence, and so on, by 
hearing him saying that my statement about the occurrence of 
these phenomena in him is correct, because I must already know 
that he has these phenomena in order to be able to rely on this test. 
If he says that he really has the phenomena in question this is in 
accordance with my hypothesis, but it is no test which forces me 
to accept the hypothesis, and I cannot use it as a positive instance 
for an induction of the simple kind Mr. Hampshire discusses. 

3. What Mr. Hampshire says about solipsistic theories also 
seems to suffer from oversimplification. It is stated, as was said 
above, that it is a mistake of the solipsist to think that there is a 
certain class of statements which are purely statements about other 
minds and of a kind giving rise to special difficulties which other 
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statements do not. This is a mistake, it is said, because all state- 
ments about minds are able to be tested directly, without inference, 
by someone (for the sake of brevity we omit the case where the 
statements talk about many persons’ minds) but not just about 
the one who makes the statement, and it is concluded that the 
solipsistic theory is “ linguistically absurd ”’. 

It is not altogether clear what the author means by ‘ solipsism ’, 
but it seems as if a solipsist, according to him, at least holds that 
there is a special category of statements called “ statements about 
other minds” and that these statements are ‘“‘ dubious and prob- 
lematic ” (pp. 10-11). It may, however, be asked if there really is 
any linguistic absurdity involved in the theories. 

Suppose first as an extreme case that someone doubted the 
existence of any mental phenomena other than his own. He 
perhaps said to himself that every statement other than his own 
was only noises or spots of ink (or only auditory or visual sensations) 
wholiy devoid of meaning. The only statements about minds 
having any meaning were his own about his own mind. In this 
case there would be for him no class of statements at all about 
other minds, and one could not say the theory involved any lin- 
guistic absurdity, even if one should find it curious in many respects. 

But also in the less extreme case, the one which Mr. Hampshire 
has presumably thought of, where the solipsistic problem does not 
consist in questions about existence, but is of a logical character, 
it is hard to see that any absurdities of a linguistic kind occur. 
The problem may be described thus: if someone advances from the 
experience available to him to an assertion about the existence of 
mental phenomena of which he is not aware, is there any method 
of inference in accordance with which this step may be taken ? 
This question does not become meaningless or even unimportant 
by the fact that each already believes in the existence of mental 
phenomena of which he is not aware. It is not a question of how 
each gets the idea that there are such phenomena but what good 
grounds each may have (if reflecting on it) for supposing such an 
idea to be correct. 

The classical answer to this question is that an inductive method 
of inference cannot be used because there is no assemblage of posi- 
tive cases to start from, but that some principle of analogy may be 
applied. For instance, no method of induction such as that of 
Mr. Hampshire can help us in this situation, because what other 
people tell us about their mental life is included in the material 
available to us as auditory and visual sensations and does not differ 
from our other mental phenomena. 7 

It may, however, be doubted as to whether there are any legiti- 
mate inferences by analogy. Perhaps it is the case that what is 
said to follow from some premisses by an inference by analogy is 
thought of because of the good situation for an association in this 
direction when a certain “ analogical situation ” occurs, and that 
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this is the only thing that happens. When we have got the idea 
that it may be as is talked of in the conclusion of an inference by 
analogy, we have to test this idea and its consequences in order 
to make it probable exactly in the same way as we have to do with 
every other hypothesis. Our situation may then be described 


- approximately thus: somehow we have got the idea (and how we 


have got it does not matter) that there are mental phenomena 
other than our own occurring in certain situations, and this idea or 
hypothesis has to be tested as to its consequences, as has every 
other hypothesis, before it can be accepted. The hypothesis may 
state that mental phenomena of a certain type occur when the 
situations are such as would be described as situations in which 
certain inferences by analogy could be made if we were interested 
in making such. But this is not the same as to use inferences by 
analogy: “analogy” appears in the hypothesis only in descrip- 
tions of certain situations. 

It is not enough, however, that all testable consequences of the 
hypothesis will be found to be as expected, because the person who 
constructs the hypothesis may find another theory about the dis- 
tribution of mental phenomena with exactly the same testable 
consequences but without the assumption that there are mental 
phenomena other than his own. He may be absolutely convinced 
about the correctness of the first theory (the one that said that 
there are mental phenomena of which he is not aware), but that 
does not make it meaningless for him to ask whether there are any 
formal or methodological considerations with which he can support 
his choice of this theory. 

One of the best arguments, so it seems, for him to choose the non- 
solipsistic theory is that if the hypothesis that mental phenomena 
other than his own exist is incorrect, he must make more assump- 
tions than if the hypothesis was correct. For instance, in two cases 
with physical conditions which are the same in all relevant respects 
(as far as he has chance to examine) he must assume that mental 
phenomena occur in the one (when, for instance, a stream of 
photons hits his open eye) but not in the other (when a stream of 
photons hits another person’s open eye ; a person who as far as he 
can see reacts to light as he does). If we do not want to postu- 
late physical occurrences not being our sensations or feelings, we 
may describe the two cases as series of sensations which are alike 
in all respects but one: one of them stopping at a point after which 
the other has members. However we may describe the situations 
it seems as if there is no significant difference between the two cases 
which forces him to construct one theory for the one case and 
another for the other. Therefore, a choice of the first theory is in 
accordance with a form of Occam’s Razor. 

It may be said that in this case Occam’s Razor is only a re- 
formulation of a principle of analogy : when two situations are very 
similar we conclude that what is happening in the one is also 
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happening in the other, even if we are not aware of it, because we 
do not want to postulate more types of sequences of events in the 
world than is necessary. But no such general principle is included 
in this form of Occam’s Razor, because the situations and the 
similarities must be of a certain kind: the situations must be of 
the kind in which we have observed regularities of sequences of 
events (for instance regularities described in physics) and the 
similarities must concern such sequences. 
Erik GOTLIND. 


Uppsala University 














PARTICIPATING VERSUS MASTERING 
An examination of Professor Oakeshott’s Theory of Politics 


THERE is a twofold difficulty in this examination of Professor 
Oakeshott’s theory : his attitude towards philosophy might exclude 
from the outset any attempt to point to the philosophical pre- 
suppositions of his recent essays on the problem of Politics. While 
the biographical fact that the author does not belong to the 
“Tradition” of Professor Oakeshott might be a decisive factor 
in his incompetence to deal with the problem. But against the 
first reservation one may hint at the distinction between an analytic 
approach to philosophy and a speculative, and assume rightly that 
Professor Oakeshott discards in this context the speculative attitude 
only. Against the second reservation one may anticipate the out- 
come of this discussion to the extent that there are trends and 
attitudes beyond any specific and confined tradition. 


A. The Two Systematic Concepts 


The two main concepts in Professor Oakeshott’s view are the 
concepts of: Politics and Tradition. ‘‘ Politics I take to be the 
activity of attending to the general arrangements of a set of people 
whom chance or choice have brought together.” . . . I speak of 
this activity as ‘“‘attending to arrangements” rather than as 
‘making arrangements ”’.! This definition of politics puts politics 
as an activity connected with the common life of men. Politics is 
understood in a rather Aristotelian way as taking care. The 
difference between this form of taking care and the various other 
forms of taking care is to be found in the fact that here there are 
general arrangements of a set of people. This definition of politics 
does not contain any indication of the problem of politics, that is 
to say that people are not just brought together, but that they have 
some power or authority. Anyhow, it looks as if Professor Oake- 
shott’s definition is confined to the genus proximum but does not 
reach the differentia specifica. This technical shortcoming of his 
definition is not an accident, or a shortcoming of an expression. It 
hints at a fundamental attitude which I shall try to analyse later on. 

There is a characteristic feature of politics which is stressed as 
a starting point for the various polemical discussions. “ Politics is 
not a science of setting up a permanently impregnable society, it is 
the art of knowing what to do next in promotion of an already 
existing traditional type of society.” * Why is this time-range or 
time-horizon included in the very description of the nature of 


1 Political Education, 8. 


* “The Political Economy of Freedom ”, The Cambridge Journal, vol. ii, 
p. 229. 
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politics ? Is this only a “ rationalization ” of the “ wait and see ” 
and the “muddling through” attitude? It seems as if some 
assumptions are hidden in this description of the time range of 
politics: Professor Oakeshott stresses here the fact of an existing 
traditional society. There is no sense in connecting politics with 
an establishment of society, since only an existing society does have 
the common arrangements attended by its members. Something 
which is an outcome of the common arrangements can not create 
the common arrangements themselves. To create a society is to go 
beyond a tradition, that is to say is to go beyond the given facts of 
politics. It is clear that here we lack a distinction between society 
and state, or here we find the usage of the term “ common arrange- 
ments” both in terms of society and in terms of state. Is the 
concept of a social contract as a social arrangement in distinction 
from a contract as an establishment of a state—a distinction made 
in the various traditional theories—; is this distinction a meaning- 
less one? Professor Oakeshott seems to assume that politics 
presupposes the “ Body Politic”. This might ve a terminological 
question only, but for the fact that Professor Oakeshott employs 
the broad definition in terms of “ common arrangements” which 
does not stress the characteristic traits of a state proper in distinc- 
tion from any other public or common form of a set of people. But 
the main thing is the confinement of politics to a short-range 
activity. This precludes any creative factor in politics by defini- 
tion, or to put it in a different form this precludes any utopian 
factor in politics. Why so? To consider this we have to consider 
the second systematic concept, #.e. the concept of tradition. 
Broadly speaking, we might assume that Professor Oakeshott 
considers tradition as a cumulation of human experience over the 
generations. The concept of tradition does not carry in itself any 
special reference to the field of politics. The first hint at the 
political meaning of tradition might be found in the identification 
of cumulation with continuity, or with slow process. Politically 
this might be the liberal sense of tradition, while philosophically 
this might be considered—as explained later on—as the historicist 
factor in tradition. Anyhow, the self-evident supposition seems 
to be that cumulation is necessarily a slowly growing process. The 
guiding principle in this identification of tradition with evolution 
and continuity is certainly the relationship to the concept of 
“experience”, which is understood here—not as in Professor 
Oakeshott’s Modes of Experience—as a practical commonsense 
activity not embedded in a conceptual framework. To be sure 
Professor Oakeshott hints in his recent writing at his former con- 
cept of experience, when he criticises the empiricist view of ex- 
perience. But if he still clings to his concept of experience, one 
may wonder why does he confine politics to a short-range activity. 
“ Something else ” which joins experience like hypotheses in science 


1 Political Education, 10. 
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is not something which controls only the next forthcoming experi- 
ment conducted in a laboratory. A hypothesis is not confined 
from the outset to any specific qualification of the time factor. 
Anyhow, theoretically Professor Oakeshott considers experience 
as a synthetic unit, combining both the factor of practical know- 
ledge and a theoretical concept. He seems to consider experience 
in the Aristotelian sense as learning from the practice of ancestors 
and not in the scientific sense as learning through one’s own 
meeting with the world and mastering one’s own circumstances. 
Hence Professor Oakeshott tends to identify tradition with in- 
heritance, with a balanced relationship between past, present, and 
future, with continuity and consensus, etc. 

The non-conceptual character of tradition qua cumulated ex- 
perience is brought to fore in the relationship between a member of 
a traditional society and this society, a relationship embodied in 
the nature of education in general and in the nature of political 
education in particular. Education is not a purposeful activity 
“living as a member of an association is always an education 
in motive”. Political knowledge “can neither be taught nor 
learned, but only imparted and acquired ”,? “‘ Acquired by appren- 
ticeship to a master”. And more recently: “illusion that 
politics can ever be anything more than the pursuit of intimations : 
a conversation not an argument”. The non-conceptual meaning 
of tradition as an accumulated experience is stressed here in its 
non-intellectual implications, one might even say in: its behaviour- 
istic implications, since politics is considered as incapsulated in ways 
of behaviour ; one gets involved in ways of behaviour only through 
these very ways. This—again an Aristotelian motif in Professor 
Oakeshott’s views—is certainly a very significant point. Politics is 
concerned with institutions and not with abstractions. But this 
emphasis is supposed to stress a far-going consequence: since 
politics is concerned with institutions, it is concerned with what is 
given, t.e. with institutions which already exist. There is no way 
for a design, for an attempt to transcend the given institutions but 
through the continuation of the tradition of the institutions. 
There is no challenging of its reality, there is only a continuation 
of its reality. Professor Oakeshott speaks about the relationship 
between continuity and change but he considers a change as 
legitimate when an outcome of the continuity. Tradition becomes 
like a biological entity with a power of self-regulation, with a faculty 
to keep its own internal balance between the time dimensions and 
the various factors related to these dimensions. Thus tradition 
becomes the integrating factor of a society. It sounds like a tauto- 
logical statement : since society is from the outset a traditional one, 


1 Review of J. D. Mabbot’s, “‘ The State and the Citizen ”’, Minn, 1949, 
p. 389. 

2 “* Rationalism in Politics ”, The Cambridge Journal, vol. i, p. 90. 

3 Ibid. 4 Political Education, 20. 
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tradition is the decisive factor in its existence. To go beyond 
tradition is to go beyond an existing society. 

This is rather a dogmatic assumption. Professor Oakeshott 
seems to think in dichotomic categories, although his own explicit 
views in his recent writing tend towards an organic and cumulative 
view. The question which he does not raise is: what is the effect 
of a utopian design on short-range politics, as for instance, the 
effect of the programme of nationalisation on the action-programme 
in any particular span of time ? And in the second place: he does 
not raise the question about the effect of the meeting between a 
particular political tradition and a universalistic utopian design. 
How does the quasi-external factor of the utopian design change 
the tradition and how does a tradition give a meaning to a utopian 
design? It looks as if Professor Oakeshott’s view on this point 
tends to be pragmatic, or based on the de facto results: from the 
outset there is a clear-cut dichotomy between a tradition and a 
utopian design. But when in spite of the inertia of tradition the 
utopian design penetrates tradition, it becomes itself a part of this 
tradition. Thus what has been exterior in the first place becomes 
virtually interior. But if so, why has tradition which de facto 
absorbs designs to be considered as an antithesis of utopian designs ? 
Let us take the examples mentioned by Professor Oakeshott him- 
self: Founding a society upon a declaration of the Rights of Man, 
the Education Act of 1944, etc. are utopian external acts. But as 
a matter of fact they are implemented and thus create a tradition 
or they join the existing one. So if a utopian act is successful, it 
becomes a tradition, but when it fails in its implementation it is 
certified as an external act. This might be a new version of the 
principle : might is right. 

In point of fact, the view of Professor Oakeshott encounters here 
the difficulty inherent in the concept of Volksgeist, since in terms 
of content and in terms of methods as well there is a close affinity 
between the two concepts. The realistic view of human nature 
brings Professor Oakeshott to the romantic conception of Volksgeist 
formulated as the concept of tradition. Volksgeist is both a fact 
and a regulating power. It is both a fact and a value. Since it is 
a value, each deliberate change of it is considered as a hurt, and 
therefore a non-value, moreover, a factor destroying a value. 
Ultimately there is a distinction between a system of values, the 
main value of which is perpetuation and the growing process. 
Against it stands a system of values, the main value of which is 
mastering the situation, projecting the future and criticizing the 
identification of what is given with what is valuable by the fact of 
giveness. In spite of the relativistic or, as Professor Oakeshott coins 
it, “ sceptical ”, attitude of his view, he holds here a very clear anti- 
relativistic attitude: the only value is perpetuation. This trait of his 
notion of politics and tradition will be further stressed and analyzed 
by our consideration of the polemic concepts implied in his theory. 
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B. The Polemic Concepts 


The clear antithesis of the concept of politics rooted in a tradi- 
tional society is “rationalism” and its sociological expression, 
planning. But there is a hidden antithesis, i.e. philosophy. There- 
fore, before considering the antithesis tradition versus rationalism, 
we have to consider the antithesis: tradition versus philosophy. 
“In general, constitutional tradition is a good substitute for 
philosophy.” In what sense can philosophy and constitutional 
tradition be put on the same level as two competing forms or 
modes fulfilling the same human function? It seems as if 
philosophy is understood as an all-embracing view of existence, 
according to the position assigned to philosophy in Modes of Ez- 

lence. Tradition, too, in its function as the integrating factor 
of society, is an all-embracing factor or entity. In this context 
Professor Oakeshott does not deal with the very important dif- 
ference between philosophy and tradition: tradition as an all- 
embracing view is confined to a specific social entity, to a “ set of 
people ”, whereas philosophy tends to be a universal, all-embracing 
view. Elsewhere, Professor Oakeshott deals with the tendency of 
the various political ideologies to transcend the society of their 
origin and to become universal ideologies.? One may wonder how 
something which is by definition specific may become universal. 
In any case, the difference between the particularity of a tradition 
and the universality of a philosophy is clear. But within the 
limits of a particular society, tradition is all-embracing similar to 
the all-embracing character of philosophy. But tradition has a 
clear advantage when compared with philosophy: philosophy is 
a view expressed in concepts and thus transcends actual experience, 
while tradition is a view embodied in institutions and ways-of-life 
and thus nourishing experience and containing it. The very 
over-emphasis of the value and the status of philosophy is a sign of 
a social illness: “Germans are the only European people who did 
start more or less with a blank sheet and became philosophers 
before they learned how to live.’ Thus Professor Oakeshott 
understands philosophy as a compensation for the shortcomings of 
life. 

Furthermore, Professor Oakeshott distinguishes between two 
moral attitudes: the first one considers moral life as a habit of 
affection and behaviour and not as a habit of thought. The second 
one is a reflective application of a moral criterion. ‘It appears in 
two common varieties: as the self-conscious pursuit of moral ideas 
and as the reflective observance of moral values.”4 Professor 


ied Contemporary British Politics”, The Cambridge Journal, vol. i, p. 476. 

* Introduction to: The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary 
Europe. 

3“ The Universities ”, The Cambridge Journal, vol. ii, p. 528. 

«“ The Tower of Babel”, The Cambridge Journal, vol. ii, pp. 68, 72-73. 
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Oakeshott considers the crisis or the predicament of Western 
Civilization as caused by the fact that ‘‘ our moral life has come 
to be dominated by the pursuit of ideals . . . we have come to 
think of this dominance as a benefit”. Thus, the very reflective 
attitude to life expresses a crisis in human existence. Where 
actual prereflective ways of life lead and shape human character, 
there is no need for reflection. Reflection is not a sign of maturity 
as with Hegel, but a sign of a decline. Here again we do find the 
romantic touch in Professor Oakeshott’s theory of politics, which 
turns out to be a theory of human existence and the develop- 
ment of civilization in general. 

From this point of view, we may say that philosophy is 
identical with rationalist philosophy and the friction becomes 
one between rationalism and tradition. Now there are two con- 
cepts of rationalism which seem to wrestle one with the other in 
Professor Oakeshott’s view ; the two concepts are related to two 
concepts of ratio or reason. On the one hand, reason is under- 
stood as the faculty of principles, and on the other hand as the 
source of techniques. Principles are understood in this context 
as principles of human behaviour and not as principles of 
human thought. Thus, principles are understood as moral ideals. 
Rationalism puts forward moral ideals as guiding principles of 
human life. On the other hand, rationalism puts forward various 
technical devices which are means for implementation of principles. 
It seems that Professor Oakeshott rejects rationalism in its two 
expressions as well, although the main attack is directed against 
the technical aspect of rationalistic politics. He rejects the pursuit 
of moral ideals since moral ideals become a focus and source of a 
perpetual criticism of existing ways of life. ‘‘ Ceaseless criticism 
never did anyone or anything any good ; it unnerves the individual 
and distracts the institution.” 2 Professor Oakeshott assumes that 
tradition carries with itself self-criticism, although he does not 
explain the immanent power of tradition, which creates within the 
limits of continuity the factor of criticism. He wants a balance of 
the two factors of human life, i.e. continuity and criticism, and 
therefore assigns dogmatically to tradition the two aspects. As 
against self-criticism, he puts “ ceaseless criticism”. He rightly 
sees the relationship between the pursuit of ideals and criticism, 
since in both aspects of moral life, we do find the comparison of 
what is existent with what transcends actual existence. But. how 
to grasp an actual existence without going beyond it? Professor 
Oakeshott assumed that a hypothesis is needed in order to grasp 
experience. The question might be formulated: how to grasp 
human life in its moral aspect without going beyond what is actually 
given ? Methodologically, the moral ideal can fulfil the function 
of hypothesis, subject to the difference between the theoretical 


1“ The Tower of Babel,” The Cambridge Journal, vol. ii, p. 83. 
2“ The Universities ”, The Cambridge Journal, vol. ii, p. 524. 
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attitude /hypothesis/ and the ethical one /moral ideal/. Unless 
we confine ourselves to what is given, we cannot disregard the 
status of a moral ideal, not only for morals proper but for politics 
as well. 

Professor Oakeshott assumes the identity of a moral ideal with 
a belief of attaining it. Therefore, he stresses the rationalistic 
implication of faith in progress and perfection. There is no doubt 
that, historically, this is a correct observation: rationalism 
assumed that human beings are rational, and therefore the very 
understanding of the rational principles or even the very formula- 
tion of them testifies the human capacity of attaining or realizing 
the ideal. But there is no need to make the historical essence of 
rationalism its conceptual essence : transcending existence through 
a moral ideal does not imply necessarily the change of existence 
through the ideal. The reflective attitude is not necessarily a 
naive one: a reflective moral attitude is meaningful only when the 
formulation of the moral ideal or the moral obligation is accom- 
panied by the awareness of the moral gap. In any case, if there is 
a practical danger in a “ ceaseless criticism ” there is certainly not 
a minor danger in an inertia of continuation of ways of life and 
habits. 

An additional trait of rationalistic politics is the understanding 
of politics as an attempt at solving problems. The very notion of 
problems in human life indicates a rationalistic attitude, as if 
human life might be a collection of mathematical puzzles. Since 
terminology does not matter here, and we may replace “ problems ” 
by “ predicaments ” and thus make the issue sound more existen- 
tialistic, the question still remains: is there something in human 
life which needs an awareness? Are there issues of poverty, ill- 
health, security, etc. which do not create automatically means to 
overcome them? There are only two ways available to deal with 
human situations: either we assume that there are no issues and 
human existence is a river conducting slowly and safely its waters 
to an existing end, or we assume that there are issues which stop 
from time to time—to say the least—the smooth conduct of human 
affairs. If we assume that there are issues of that sort, two ways 
are accessible : either we assume that the issues do solve themselves, 
or we assume that they might need to be helped to solve themselves. 
To assume that issues themselves solve themselves is a supra- 
rationalistic view, since it means an assumption that not tradition 
guides human life but a Weltgeist disguised in a traditional appear- 
ance. Between this supra-rationalism, which paradoxically must 
be the conclusion of Professor Oakeechott’s anti-rationalism, and his 
caricature of a rationalism as a technique carried out in a vacuum, 
there is what might be called “‘ the maieutic view ” of politics, that 
is to say, politics as a deliberate attempt to make issues regulated 
through active understanding, even when they are not solved in 
the sense of an attaining of an ultimate solution. Now this is not 
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an abstract issue, it is an issue which has some bearing on the 
actual conduct of social and political life. The supra-rationalistic 
assumption of a tradition guiding itself boils down, in terms of a 
constitution, to a balance between the various powers of a State. 
The main thing is to keep this balance. While the “ maieutic” 
concept of politics involves a framework for a changing distribution 
of powers according to the given situation and its outstanding 
issues. A situation in which the issue is the very status of a 
society vis-d-vis the Sovereign creates the elevation of the status 
of the Legislative; whil ~ uation in which the issue is the 
welfare of the society and th. individuals in it may lead to a new 
status of the Executive qua regulating power. The accusation that 
rationalism means “to begin everything de novo” sounds like an 
accusation only because rationalism is understood as an activity in 
a vacuum. This might be a rationalism in pure Logic, but not 
rationalism in its political sense as a deliberate interference in social 
issues in the “‘ maveutic” sense of the word. A “ maieutic” 
approach does not abstract from “ circumstances”, because the 
very raison d’étre of it is in the circumstances. If political educa- 
tion means to make people immune from the infection of rational- 
ism, then it means to make people immune of politics. 

There is another reason for rejecting rationalism: “To the 
Liberal and the Catholic mind alike the notion that men can 
authoritatively plan and impose a way of life upon a society appears 
to be a piece of pretentious ignorance ; it can be entertained only 
by men who have no respect for human beings and are willing to 
make them the means to the realization of their own ambition.” ! 
This statement, although made as an impersonal statement, seems 
to express Professor Oakeshott’s own view. But there is a non 
sequitur here : how is it that realization of personal ambition is the 
only outcome of planning a way of life? Can the case of Robert 
Owen for instance, be regarded as a case where the real end was 
personal ambition? The idea of “ human rights” and “ natural 
rights ” was not a personal idea, dreamed out by a strange indi- 
vidual. It was a traditional idea, an ideal of a different tradition 
from that of Professor Oakeshott. Can it be assumed that this 
impersonal idea has been imposed on a society in order to realize 
personal ambitions only ? There will always remain an unexplain- 
able mystery how the wicked human beings create a worthwhile 
tradition by a kind of creatio ex nihilo. 

There is a circle in all this argumentation: in order to make 
tradition an antithesis of planned politics, tradition must be supra- 
rationalistic, else it will not regulate itself. In order to make a 
deliberate interference impossible there is need to assume the 
essential wickedness of man. In the first case rationalism is 
superfluous ; in the second case it is pointless. 


1 The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, New York, 
1942, vol. xxiii, n. 
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C. Further Criticism 


The criticism of Professor Oakeshott’s views has been so far 
expressed through an examination of the specific concepts which 
are the texture of his theory. We shall proceed now to deal with 
the general assumptions of the theory. 

1, There are some issues in which Professor Oakeshott holds a 
view in spite of his explicit statements in his recent writings and 
in his Experience and its Modes. “It is safe to say that politics, 
which did not embody a genuine love for living human beings and 
even a delight in their endearing stupidities (as well as a desire to 
relieve society, with the aid of scientific and other knowledge from 
some of the consequences of error and stupidity), would be evil.” } 
Is this not a principle which has to conduct politics? Is this not 
an explicit evaluation of politics according to a moral standard ? 
Although Professor Oakeshott sums up in his sceptical mood that 
everything in the world is a necessary evil, it would be sound to 
assume that he does consider politics which is sponsored by a 
genuine love for human beings as evil, but not as a necessary evil. 
This part of the world is capable of change, since it is under the 
discretion of man to shape politics according to a principle. The 
genuine love for human beings is connected with the attitude of 
tolerance and forgiveness. But in spite of that, it has to drive 
man to improve deliberately the human situation. Thus, although 
human beings are not understood in a “rationalistic” way as 
driven by reason only, there is a moral standard involved in 
“ arranging their affairs ” and there is a reflective attitude towards 
this arranging. The same can be implied in the principle of free- 
dom. Professor Oakeshott criticizes rationalism and its alleged 
consequences in terms of planning, centralization, etc., not because 
of the fact that rationalism is based on principles, but because 
rationalism is based on these particular principles, which seem in his 
view to destroy the ultimate value of freedom in human life. Thus 
it ultimately turns out to be an argument between one set of 
principles against another set, and not an argument between habits 
and tradition against ‘“‘ bookish ” principles. 

2. It goes without saying that the concept of tradition which 
turned out to be the central concept in Professor Oakeshott’s view 
of politics is a concept related to history. Tradition as a treasure 
of habits and ways of life is transferred through history and for- 
warded to the present generation. Yet Professor Oakeshott’s own 
concept of History as elucidated in his Modes of Experience stressed 
so much the interrelation between the past and the present. The 
past cannot be separated from the interpretation rendered by the 
present.2 The present has an active status vis-d-vis the past. It 
does not sink in the past but it is in a way independent and thus 


1“ Science and Society ’’, The Cambridge Journal, vol. i, p. 691. 
2 Experience and its Modes, p. 94. 
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active towards it. The concept of History which emphasizes the 
active, or at least the selective factor of the present, is at variance 
with the implications of the concept of tradition which stresses the 
one-sided relationship between the past’and the present. 

3. In his Introduction to Hobbes’ Leviathan, Professor Oakeshott 
refers to the concept of tradition in the plural. The formal traits 
of the concept are those used in his recent political writings, but 
the material consequence is a different one. There he explicitly 
points to a tradition of thought where the State is considered as 
an outcome of a Will and Artifice. This might be a “ rationalistic 
tradition ” if one remembers that rationalism has been characterized 
mainly through employing deliberate acts interfering with the given 
state of affairs.2 Since Professor Oakeshott considers this view of 
the nature of State as a legitimate one and as one which created a 
tradition of political thought of its own, why does he disregard the 
historical expressions of “rationalism” like founding a State de 
novo, based on natural rights, etc.? Do we have to assume two 
entirely different tracks: one track-of history of political thought 
where rationalism is permitted, since we dwell in an atmosphere of 
abstraction; and a second track of history of politics, where 
rationalism is expelled since we dwell in the realm of concreteness ? 

4, Along -with the implicit principle guiding the concept of 
politics, there is in Professor Oakeshott’s theory a very clear 
historicist and relativist trend. He shows, for instance, the various 
meanings of the concept of “freedom” in the various political 
traditions.* He shows that both liberalism and Nazism belong to 
traditions, and thus—they are legitimate political ideologies and 
in a way on the same level since they express legitimate traditions 
qua traditions. The advantage of liberalism or the preference for 
it is partially to be found in the fact that it is not “the hasty 
product of a generation but belonging to a long and impressive 
tradition of thought ”’.5 The span of time is in itself an argument, 
as if there would be no argument in terms of content. Facts are 
values and bigger facts, as it were, are greater values. Is it really 
true that the political concepts are entirely relative to historical 
circumstances and historical traditions? One might argue with 
Professor Oakeshott that genuine love for human beings is an 
enduring attitude, indifferent to the circumstances, although 
expressed in various ways according to the circumstances. The 
same can be applied to the concept of freedom. There are two 
constant factors in the political concept of freedom, in spite of 


1 Introduction to: Leviathan, Blackwell, vol. xii. 

2A. P. d’Entréves, following Mr. Oakeshott’s terminology, refers to 
Hobbes as a “‘ rationalist”. See Natural Law, p. 56. 

3“The Political Economy of Freedom”, The Cambridge Journal, 
vol. ii, p. 214. ; 

“The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, 1942, 
p. xxii. 5 Ibid. p. xviii. 
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historical changes: this is a value concept, that is to say, that 
each political tradition and ideology attaches to it the status of an 
ideal which has to be perpetuated. And in the second place this 
concept has to provide for a variety of human activities, pre- 
supposing that man has a variety of capacities which ought to be 
expressed in actual life. The concepts of this variety change in 
history. We may argue whether freedom for property is an 
essential part of human existence or not, as freedom of creed or 
speech is. But the very status of variety and heterogeneity of life 
tied up with the concept of freedom is the constant element of it. 
Thus we overcome the historicist relativism implied in Professor 
Oakeshott’s theory. ; 

5. It seems to me that the sceptical attitu le of Professor Oake- 
shott is, what I may call, an expanded scepticism. He is rightly 
sceptical towards attempts to realize political ideals. But he 
expands this scepticism towards what has to be realized, that is 
to say, towards political ideals as such. Since it is very difficult 
to materialize something, and since every materialization does not 
solve problems but creates new ones, he comes to the conclusion 
that virtually there is nothing to be realized at all. 

I would like to add one more, somewhat metaphysical, observa- 
tion: Professor Oakeshott considers as one of the tasks of political 
philosophy the task of demarcation of the place of politics within 
the scope of human existence and experience. He formulates this 
task in his Inaugural Lecture and he has carried it out in such an 
instructive and profound way in his Introduction to Hobbes’ 
Leviathan. Precisely because of this attitude, precisely because 
Professor Oakeshott does not consider politics as a technical 
activity, he has to consider politics as related to the nature of man 
and his status in the universe: man masters what is given to him 
and he has to master it according to principles. He is not sunken 
in what is given, neither in nature nor in history. He participates 
in nature and in history but elevates himself from nature and 
history. He-masters what is given through participation in it. 
Man is more than the circumstancesof his existence. 

N. RorEenstREICH. 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
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MR. R:CHARD ROBINSON’S CRITICISM OF ESSENCE 


In his otherwise admirable book on Definition (Oxford University 
Press, 1950) Mr. Robinson includes an attack on the concept of 
essence (pp. 153-156, 162-165) which is not convincing. He seems 
to be influenced by the fact that essence now can hardly be men- 
tioned in polite society, as it is reputed to smell of Platonic or 
Aristotelian realism. Somebody really ought to speak up for it, 
and point out that the concept is in constant use. 

It is simplest to begin with Mr. Robinson’s criticism of H. W. B. 
Joseph, who defended essence in his Introduction to Logic, though 
solely for use in Euclidean geometry. Joseph is quoted as saying, 
“The essence of any species of figure includes so much as need be 
stated in order to set the figure as it were before us”. The words 
I have italicised are most inept. There is no “as it were” about 
it. All that Joseph need have written was just “construct the 
figure ”’. 

The concept of essence belongs originally and of right to certain 
human artifacts, of which Euclidean figures are typical, not sole 
examples. The figures of plane geometry are physical objects (e.g. 
ink on paper) constructed by the geometrician according to specifi- 
cations (set out explicitly in Problems) so that they shall be seen 
to possess certain stated characters. That specification and those 
characters together constitute the essence of each kind of figure. 
This statement needs qualification if it is to hold for solid geometry, 
where we must add something imaginary to the actual physical 
characters. In plane geometry we may make imaginary additions, 
we do not have to. 

Once we have been told that a circle is a figure constructed so 
that all points on the circumference are equidistant from the centre, 
and shown that a pair of compasses produce such a figure, we know 
how to draw a circle. We also know what makes (literally) the 
circle circular, not any other shape. There is only the one way of 
drawing a circle, whatever tools may be used. After we have 
drawn a circle we can prove it to be the figure that has the mini- 
mum perimeter for a given area, and the curvilinear figure any 
tangent of which makes a right angle with the radius. These are 
properties distinct from the essence, though inferred from it. You 
cannot construct a circle in virtue of knowing only that it is the 
figure of minimum perimeter, or that all angles between tangents 
and radii are right. 

The case of triangles is not so simple, because there are different 
ways of constructing them ; given three sides, given two sides and 
the angle between them, or given one side and two angles (provided 
the sum of them is not equal to two right angles). All these might 
be included in the essence, but there seems to be nothing against 
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defining the essence in terms of the simplest method, saying that 
the essence of a triangle is that it is a figure enclosed by three 
straight lines. Then it is a property of a Euclidean triangle that 
the sum of its angles equal two right angles. We cannot construct 
a triangle knowing only that it is a plane figure whose angles equal 
two right angles; but, having constructed a closed figure from 
three straight lines, we can then prove the relation holding for the 
angles. This is to deny Mr. Robinson’s statement (p. 155) that 
it is arbitrary which definition we choose as essence and which as 
property. Euclidean proof depends upon showing that the figure 
can be constructed and is as specified. It would take a super- 
Platonic-realist-cum-idealist to deny this. 

If the notion of essence applies to geometrical figures it applies 
a fortiori to other more ‘ material ’ artifacts (pace Joseph). A yarn 
(in the textile sense) can be specified as being constructed by 
arranging fibres (of certain specifiable kinds) parallel in a long 
bundle, or sliver, and then twisting them (in certain specifiable 
ways within specifiable limits). When a yarn has been spun we 
discover (infer?) that it can be used in various ways, to make 
thread, string or rope, to weave into cloth, and so on. These are 
properties and not the essence of yarns; they are not that which 
makes yarns what they are, instead of random heaps of fibres. 

So far so good; but there are difficulties. Possibly the obscure 
arguments of Aristotle (Metaphysics Z, 4-6), of which Mr. 
Robinson complains, come from his struggles with them. Even 
when dealing with ordinary artifacts we have to distinguish (a) 
genetic specification by mode of construction, and (b) analytic 
specification in terms of resultant characters. One simple formula 
does not always cover both. There may be different modes of 
construction, of which an elementary case has been mentioned ; 
worse still, no precise specification of mode of construction may be 
possible. In that case we have to specify in terms of results only 
(6), and obliterate the distinction between essence and property. 
A pure chemical substance, so far as it is produced by manipulation, 
has to be reckoned an artifact, but there is no simple or precise way 
of specifying how to produce it. You can only say, “ Go on purify- 
ing until it is pure enough”. In any case the substance is not 
constructed by manipulation it is only separated; and some pure 
substances do occur naturally. When a pure substance is examined 
it is found to have a number of specific properties any of which can 
be used for identification and no one of which is more essential than 
any other. 

' Two examples from different spheres may illustrate the diffi- 
cu'si*s. Toast is a familiar artifact; there are different ways of 
making it, none specifiable precisely. The properties of the finished 
article can, however, be specified; colour, consistency, flavour, 
digestibility, nutrient properties would have to be included. Which 
are more or less essential ? As to colour, if it is quite white or quite 
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black, it is not toast. But what are the allowable limits of colour ? 
A sonnet can be specified in terms of number of lines, metre and 
rhyme pattern, but not in terms of how it is produced. If it is 
mere verse and not poetry, we should hardly call it a sonnet, while 
we should give the name to a good poem more or less of that struc- 
ture, even if it broke some of the rules. In short, the distinction 
between essence and property is of limited use ; it does not follow 
that it is useless or meaningless. 

Above I have used the term ‘ genetic specification * deliberately, 
where ‘ constructive’ or ‘ synthetic’ might seem the more appro- 
priate adjective, in order to point to the analogy drawn by many 
thinkers between (i) the constructive activity of the artificer, (ii) 
the process of growth in living organisms, (iii) the development (or 
whatever it is) of human concepts and symbols. (i) is mechanical 
and also teleological ; (ii) may perhaps be one or both or neither, 
and there is the same doubt about (ili). This analogy appears to 
belong to Platonic and Aristotelian theory, though not discussed. 
It appears to have been assumed also by many of opposed schools 
who should have repudiated it. It does not look a very good 
analogy and may be totally fallacious. If so, then it has been be- 
devilling discussion for many centuries. 

I cannot resist finishing with an argumentum ad hominem. As 
soon as I saw that Mr. Robinson was kicking essence out at the 
front door, I re-read the book in the hope of seeing him let it in at 
the back door. By page 15 my hope was realised. He is there 
discussing the interrelations between different sciences or studies, 
their concepts and methods. He says: “It is true that some of 
this insistence on sharp divisions between sciences arises out of the 
valuable effort to get clear about the essence of the new ways of 
thinking that have recently arisen in profusion.” Clearly Mr. 
Robinson is thinking of concepts, terms, symbols as being con- 
structed and developed in use. He concludes that if we reflect 
carefully on the process of construction and its results we may 
discover that which makes them what they are; their essence as 
distinct from accidents and perhaps even from properties. Compare 
this very common use of ‘ essence ’ and ‘ essential’ with the use in 
certain connexions of ‘character’, ‘nature’, ‘natural’, ‘ sub- 
stantial ’, ‘ material ’. 


University of Edinburgh 


A. D. Ritcuir. 
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SLEEPING and WAKING 


In the April, 1953 issue of M1np, Miss Macdonald seeks to show that 
Descartes’ lament, “there exist no certain marks by which the 
state of waking can ever be distinguished from sleep ”, is unwar- 
ranted, as at least one such mark may be found. It seems to me 
that what Miss Macdonald says leaves Descartes’ assertion un- 
disturbed. 

It is only when we do not apprehend certain marks distinguishing 
two things that we are liable to confuse them and mistake one for 
the other. When and while certain distinguishing marks are 
apprehended, confusion is not possible ; and to say at such times 
that we do not distinguish two things, is to be perverse. The 
awareness of certain distinguishing marks of things may occur 
either in our initial apprehensions of them and their attendant 
circumstances, or in subsequent apprehensions. 

I think it important to note these points of the logic of confusing 
and distinguishing, as then we shall realise that anyone who asserts 
or admits that two things may be confused implies that certain 
distinguishing marks need not occur in our initial apprehensions of 
them and their attendant circumstances. If such marks occur here 
then the things are initially clearly distinguished and no confusion 
of them is possible. If certain distinguishing marks occur in sub- 
sequent apprehensions then any confusions which have occurred 
may be corrected. When Descartes says that no certain marks 
ever distinguish waking from sleep, he implies that no such marks 
are apprehended either initially or subsequently. If we show that 
they occur initially then he is refuted, and it would be unnecessary 
and redundant to show also that they occur subsequently. If we 
do attempt to show that distinguishing marks occur subsequently 
then we suggest that initial apprehensions are not clearly dis- 
tinguished and that confusion may occur, at least, temporarily. 

It seems to me that Miss Macdonald admits that Descartes may 
have been liable to confuse sleeping and waking, and yet she writes 
as if she assumes that in showing that these states are radically 
different she is refuting him by showing that they are initially 
distinguished. She also claims that these states are distinguished 
in certain subsequent attendant circumstances. The admission and 
an assumption such as she appears to make, contradict one another ; 
and such an assumption would render her second claim redundant. 
Her attack upon Descartes thus has an appearance of being con- 
fused and overloaded. 

Miss Macdonald does not accuse Descartes of being perverse, or 
suggest that his perceptive faculties must have been different from 
ours. She thus appears to admit that it is possible to confuse 
sleeping and waking. She admits that a person might exclaim upon 
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waking from a nightmare, “ Thank goodness it was only a dream ”. 
This expresses relief; but relief would not be expressed unless the 
dreamer, while dreaming, thought that the events of the dream 
were waking happenings. She admits that nightmares may be 
terrifying for reasonable persons, while it is silly to be terrified by 
fancyings, imaginings and pretendings. This recognition that 
persons may confuse dreaming and waking implies that initial 
apprehensions of these states may contain no certain distinguishing 
marks. Yet Miss Macdonald makes considerable effort to show 
that dreaming is very different from perceiving or suffering from 
illusions and hallucinations. In several pages of writing she deals 
with differences which she regards as being so radical that the 
reader is led to expect that sleeping and waking would always be 
initially distinguished, and that consequently Descartes’ contention 
is refuted. But does what is claimed constitute a refutation ? 

It is important to notice that if we are to distinguish states of 
dreaming and waking then we must find distinguishing marks in 
their appearances. Things may have radical differences which 
nevertheless do not in themselves constitute marks of appearance. 
There may be twins—say, two girls—who are so much alike in 
appearance that I cannot readily distinguish one from the other. 
Yet you may assure me that they have impor*nt differences: one 
is named Alice, the other Anne ; one likes poetry, the other has no 
taste for it or interest in it; one has outstanding mathematical 
ability, the other lacks any such talent. These are facts con- 
cerning the girls which I may come to know; but in themselves 
they do not constitute marks of appearance, and I may still be 
perplexed when I meet the twins. Knowledge of these differences 
between the girls will enable me to devise tests which will produce 
marks enabling me to determine whether I am in the company of 
Alice or Anne. But knowledge of differences between waking and 
dreaming which do not in themselves constitute marks of appear- 
ance does not allow me to determine which state I am in; for as 
Miss Macdonald rightly points out in her discussion, to apply a test 
is to be awake in order to do so. So before I can know whether 
I apply a test or dream that I do, the question of whether I am 
awake or dreaming has to be settled. 

In some places in her article Miss Macdonald writes as if the 
criteria for distinguishing waking realities from illusions and hal- 
lucinations could have no dream counterparts; and this suggests 
that here is a mark distinguishing dreaming from waking. But, as 
is admitted in other places, there is nothing to prevent our dreaming 
that we apply these criteria. Also, we could, when awake, apply 
the same kind of test to a remembered dream as we do to an illusory 
appearance which has ceased but is remembered. But when we 
awake we have no doubt that what occurred before our awakening 
was a dream; and the application of tests would be redundant. 
What would be of use, if we could have one, would be a test to 
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determine that we are awake now. The criteria of waking realities 
and illusions distinguish some parts of an apprehension from 
others; but when we are concerned with the question of whether 
we dream or are awake, we are concerned with the nature of a whole 
apprehension. How could we test the nature of such a whole ? 
A test and its results must be apart from what is being tested, 
otherwise an infinity of tests is evoked. So tests are inadequate to 
distinguish certainty between dreaming and waking. 

It seems to me that the radical differences which Miss Macdonald 
claims for these states, do not in themselves constitute marks of 
appearance. She does not claim that they do or that they are 
initial and certain distinguishing marks; and remembering her 
admissions that persons may confuse these states, we may conclude 
that even if what she says is true, we need not, because of this, 
abandon the belief that dreaming and waking may be confused. 

If Miss Macdonald fails to refute Descartes’ contention by failing 
to show that radical differences of dreaming and waking are dis- 
tinguishing marks, does she refute him by showing that such marks 
occur in attendant circumstances ? She concludes her discussion by 
claiming that one subsequent attendant circumstance of dreaming 
and waking provides a certain distinguishing mark. The circum- 
stance is that some statements which may appropriately be made 
about one state are nonsensical when made about the other. “I 
perceived P”’, entails that P was the case; but “I dreamt P”, 
does not entail this. “So it is permissible to say, “I dreamt P, but 
P was not the case’; but nonsensical to follow, “I perceived P”, 
with such a denial. 

What Miss Macdonald says about the different entailments of 
‘dream’ and ‘ perceive’ may be true; but I think that she is 
wrong in her contention that they constitute a certain distinguish- 
ing mark of circumstances attendant upon dreaming and waking. 
For I may well know these entailments and yet not know whether 
I am dreaming or awake. What I do know is that if ‘ perceive P’ 
is used then this must not be followed by assertions that P is not 
the case ; whereas if ‘dream P’ is employed, such assertions may 
follow. But such knowledge in no way helps me to decide which 
phrase is appropriate to my state. A particular observance of 
these entailments is a mark which accrues to my state only when 
it is claimed already that its nature is known. I may well know 
that if the twin I now meet is Anne then it is silly to expect her 
to discuss poetry or mathematics ; whereas if it is Alice these are 
appropriate expectations. But this knowledge does not help me 
to decide whether to address the girl I meet as Alice or Anne. In 
this case I can use my knowledge to devise tests which will produce 
distinguishing marks ; but tests will not distinguish dreaming from 
waking. 

So i think that what Miss Macdonald claims to be a certain 
distinguishing mark of circumstances attendant upon these states, 
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is not such a mark, as its accruing waits upon a claim that the 
nature of the state is known; and marks of this kind will be 
amended if the claims upon which they rest are changed. It is 
quite clear that the concepts of dreaming and waking have im- 
portant differences, and Miss Macdonald draws our attention to 
many of these. But to show that concepts and their entailments 
are different is not necessarily to show that the states to which they 
apply have certain distinguishing marks of appearance. And to 
show that marks which accrue to states are certainly distinguished 
is not necessarily to show that there is any certainty in their 
accruing. Descartes could admit all the differences which Miss 
Macdonald claims, and yet continue his lament. 

It is a plain matter of fact chat we do distinguish waking events 
from dream events even if the distinction is not certain; and it is 
interesting to enquire how we proceed in this matter. Tests are not 
appropriate. However much I claim that I rub my eyes, shake or 
pinch myself, it remains possible that I only dream that I perform 
these actions. It is in waking up that we realise that we have been 
dreaming. Waking up is not a test which we apply to determine 
the nature of our apprehensions. It is a natural process which 
somehow reveals that our previous state was one of dreaming. 
What is the nature of this revelation ? 

It is tempting to suggest that when we awake it is revealed to us 
that the state following the awakening has apprehensible initial 
and certain distinctions of appearance from the previous state. 
But it appears that this suggestion is untenable. For if waking 
and dreaming are in this manner distinguished they cannot be 
mistaken one for the other. The fact that we do confuse them 
implies that the two states are not apprehended with initial and 
certain distinctions of appearance. Yet although we do mistake 
dreaming for waking, we realise as soon as we awake that we have 
been dreaming. 

It may be suggested that the revelation of waking occurs in the 
fact that when we awake al! the expectations of our dream state are 
suddenly falsified. But there are several objections to this view. 
First, not all the expectations of a dream may be falsified. I may 
dream that I am in my room and that church bells are ringing in 
the distance. I may awake to find myself in my room and the door 
bell ringing. In such a case I should realise that I had been dream- 
ing and not suffering from an illusion. Secondly, the expectations 
of dreains are extremely lax. A8 Miss Macdonald says, “ In dreams 
anything may happen ; nothing is ruled out”. So a complete and 
sudden change in the contents of my apprehension would not 
necessarily lead me to believe that I had awakened. Thirdly, if 
as I sit here writing I suddenly find myself in bed, I shall be greatly 
puzzled ; but such a happening would not necessarily lead me to 
believe that I have been dreaming. 

If X and Y have no apprehensible certain distinguishing marks 
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then I may mistake one for the other. But it is equally likely that 
I mistake X for Y as Y for X. Yet it is interesting to note that 
the confusions of dreaming and waking lack this ambivalence. I 
may think that I am awake, and then wake up to find, perhaps with 
surprise and relief, that I have been dreaming. But I do not think 
that I dream, and then fall asleep to find, perhaps with surprise and 
alarm, that I have been awake. When we have been dreaming, 
awakening is a happening which reveals that we have dreamed. It 
determines the nature of what precedes its occurrence ; but leaves 
what follows in doubt. For we cannot be certain in any particular 
case whether an awakening revelation occurs or we dream it. If 
we awake then what precedes this happening is a dream; and if 
we dream that we awake, this is still true. So in either case what 
precedes these happenings is a dream. But whether we awake or 
dream that we do is in doubt; so the nature of what follows such 
a happening is uncertain. 

I am of the opinion that it should be possible to refute Descartes’ 
lament ; but suggest that Miss Macdonald has not done this in 
her article. ; 


3 M. J. Baker. 





THE CONCEPT OF EVOLUTION 


Proressor T. A. GounaE, in his article with the above title in 
Minp, January 1954, writes as follows (p. 24) : 

‘It may be urged, however, that if natural selection alone is what 
directs evolution, then the course which has been followed by life is 
a blind and accidental one. This consequence seems to many people 
utterly incredible. Without going into the various reasons they 
adduce for their incredulity, we may try to make out what is meant 
by using the terms “ blind ” and “ accidental ” in this context, and 
what appropriateness, if any, there is in such usage’. Professor 
Goudge maintains that such usage is wholly inappropriate, when 
applied to most pre-human stages of evolution—‘ as inappropriate 
as saying that a triangle ora cloud i is “ blind”’. In Goudge’s view, 
the contrast between “ planned ”’ and “ accidental ” can be signifi- 
cantly applied only to organisms capable of acting “ collectively in 
the light of preconceived plans”’: organisms lacking the physical 
and psychological equipment necessary for purposeful action cannot 
be meaningfully said to act blindly or accidentally. It follows, 
according to Goudge, that to object to Neo-Darwinism on the 
grounds that it lays too much reliance on accidents, is to say 
something out of place, or “ inappropriate ”’. 

This analysis seems to miss the point which is being made, rightly 
or wrongly, by those critics of Neo-Darwinism who express their 
criticism in the way indicated above. As Goudge himself points 
out, the mutations which, on the orthodox theory, are said to supply 
the ‘‘ raw material ”’ of evolution, are random changes. It is this 
alleged randomness of the genetic “‘ materials’ of evolution which 
critics of Neo-Darwinism are objecting to, when they attack the 
theory for its reliance on accidental or fortuitous variations. They 
argue that all the complex processes included under “ natural 
selection’ can only account for the spread of ‘“ good” mutant 
genes through a population: as for the origin of these good 
mutations, they doubt (for a variety of reasons) whether random 
variations could have provided materials of the right quality and in 
the right order for the evolution which has actually occurred. 
Included among these doubters are competent biologists who have 
assimilated the results of recent statistical work on natural selection. 
Whether or not these doubts are empirically justified, it seems 
clear that they cannot be lightly dismissed as “‘ inappropriate ”’ 
the ground that they cannot be stated significantly. ioalas's 
criticisms do not appear relevant to these doubts, unless indeed the 
term “‘random’”’, like “‘ blind” and “‘ accidental”’, is defined as 
the contradictory of “planned”: unless, that is, the denial that 
mutations are random entails the assertion that they are planned. 
If this entailment held, it would follow, according to Goudge, that 
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it would be senseless to assert that mutations were random, 
since they could not possibly be planned by organisms lacking the 
necessary equipment. But this line of argument has been closed by 
Goudge himself, who accepts ‘‘ random mutations ”’ as a significant 
expression and offers the following definition of “random”: “Such 
changes are random in the sense that they are not elicited directly 
by the environment or by the needs of the individual organism at a 
particular time.” I do not find this definition very clear: is it 
meant to exclude, as non-random, mutations induced by X-rays or 
mustard gas? If so, this would, I believe, be contrary to normal 
biological usage. Perhaps Goudge’s definition is intended to exclude 
“ Lamarckian ” changes only : that is, changes in heredity brought 
about by the efforts of individual organisms to satisfy their needs, 
and changes in heredity brought about by the physiological reaction 
of the organism to environmental stimuli, e.g. increased pigmentation 
of the skin under exposure to strong sunlight. On this inter- 
pretation, it is clear that “random” and “planned” are not 
contradictories: the giraffes of Lamarck, straining their necks up 
towards the tree-tops, were not conceived as executing a subtle 
plan for increasing the inherited neckage of their descendants. It 
follows, then, that critics of Neo-Darwinism can criticise its reliance 
on random changes, without exposing themselves to Goudge’s 
objections concerning the proper use of terms like “blind” and 
“ accidental ”’. 

There is one other point which seems worth making about 
Goudge’s definition of “random’”’, in the interpretation I have 
placed on it. Ifa biologist wants to deny that the genetic variations 
which constitute the raw material of evolution are random changes, 


‘he is compelled, by Goudge’s definition, to accept the Lamarckian 


explanation of these changes. But some biologists are dissatisfied 
with both these positions. Should not room be left for other 
hypotheses in this field ? This could be done by defining “‘ random ” 
in such a way that to deny the randomness of (all) mutations would 
not entail the acceptance of one specific hypothesis. Perhaps the 
following definition would achieve this: ‘‘ Such changes are random 
in the sense that the probability of their occurrence is independent of 
their utility or inutility.” Any biologist who wished to deny that 
(all) mutations were random, in this sense, would be free to invent 
his own hypothesis for explaining these departures from randomness. 
He would not be forced into the dilemma which Goudge’s definition 
presents him with—if I have understood Goudge’s definition. 
R. J. SprtsBury. 


University College, Aberystwyth 
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Sense-Perception and Matter: a Critical Analysis of C. D. Broad’s Theory 
of Perception. By Martin Lean. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. 
Pp. 217. 21s. 


Mr. Lean’s purfose in this book is both narrower and wider than its title 
would suggest. It is narrower in keing very much less than a critical 
analysis of Broad’s theory of perception. Apart from some fleeting 
references to Scientific Thought, the detailed investigation relates entirely 
to selected paragraphs of chapter iv of The Mind and its Place in Nature. 
A generous estimate, giving the fullest allowance for repetition and 
divagations, would put this at about a tenth of Broad’s published work 
on perception. It is wider in that Mr. Lean intends by his examination 
of Broad to undermine the entire sense-datum theory. Broad is, for two 
reasons, a bad choice for an undertaking of this variety. In the first 
place, his work on perception is more remarkable for comprehensiveness 
than originality, so that an exposition, to be of any value, must cover his 
output as 4 whole. Secondly, the fundamental positions, which it is 
Mr. Lean’s wider purpose to criticise, are less argued for by Broad than 
by any comparable philosopher (e.g. Russell, Moore, Price, Ayer). What 
is more, the truth of the sense-datum theory is assumed in the use to 
which he puts his technical terminology of ‘ objective constituents’ and 
so forth. Mr. Lean is aware of this but takes no steps to supplement the 
doctrines he criticises with the familiar enough arguments for them, 
which Broad clearly thought adequately secure to be taken for granted. 
This weakness is emphasised by the fact that Mr. Lean is, via Professor 
Bouwsma, an admirer of Moore and this, not unprecedentedly, takes the 
form of an imitation of Moore’s literary mannerisms ; artificial naiveté, 
reiteration, italics and all. This inflationary technique enables Mr. Lean 
to spread his material through a two-hundred page book without making 
any very obvious effort to elicit and understand the reasons for the 
deviations from ordinary language of the doctrines under discussion. 
With some solemnity he reveals as the occult source of the sense-datum 
theorist’s dilemma of Humean scepticism and Lockean paradox the fact 
that ‘* Dr. Broad implicitly regards the ‘ objective constituent ’ as a kind 
of photographic image which literally has these properties and qualitics 
in the same sense that physical objects do ” (p. 206). Since Broad takes 
considerable pains to prove the doctrine caricatured here it is hardly a 
triumph of discovery, one does not need an X-ray camera to examine the 
condition of the skin. Mr. Lean’s dialectical resources are somewhat 
exiguous. Amid a certain amount of rhetoric about the absurdity of the 
doctrines he is criticising, he relies heavily on the argument that we all 
know perfectly well what ordinary statements mean and on the polarity 
argument, that, for example, since we can use the pair ‘ veridical-delusive ’ 
perfectly well in ordinary life, nothing can follow from the fact that 
veridical and delusive perceptions are not internally distinguishable. 
This classing together of veridical and delusive perceptions is Mr. Lean’s 
principal object of criticism throughout the book. A number of argu- 
ments are brought ayainst it to the effect that it entails the falsity of 
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things we know for certain. The force of this rests on a confusion between 
an expression’s being usable or meaningful and the correctness of a type 
of verbally expressed analysis of its use. This is, in effect, to equate 
‘common sense’ with naive realism, an intriguing affinity with those 
well-known absurdity-mongers Hume and Russe!]. No argument is 
brought against the contrary view, of, for example, Moore and 
Schlick, that the sense-datum theory is perfectiy compatible with 
common beliefs. 

In the introduction Mr. Lean says that Broad is concerned with pseudo- 
problems, that the dilemma of scepticism and paradox is generated by 
the sense-datum terminology which has none of the neutrality with which 
it is credited. The view that ordinary perceptual statements ‘ mis- 
represent ’ the situations they are used to describe is repudiated on the 
ground that these statements mean just what they were coined to mean. 
In chapter i the protest against classifying veridical and delu*ive percep- 
tions together is made. Philosophers infer that the same sort of entities 
are to be found in both because the same sort of claim is made in both. 
Why not class delusive perceptions with reports of one’s states of mind 
instead of with veridic=i perceptions ? He makes some penetrating 
criticisms of Broad’s conception of sensations, which might have been, 
but are not, employed against the problematic classification. In chapter 
ii an argument of Broad’s that we cannot really perceive objects since we 
never perceive their whole spatial, temporal and qualitative extent. is 
efficiently refuted. Mr. Lean shows that the argument is superfluous 
anyway, since it follows from Broad’s definition of what we are directly 
aware of that it could never be even a part of an object. In chapter iii 
Broad’s view that the world of objects is a hypothetical construction is 
rejected on the ground that physical objects are that by contrast with 
which entities are described as hypothetical. Mr. Lean says that Broad 
does not realise that to replace ‘seeing a physical object’ by ‘ having a 
succession of visual experiences’ is a purely notational manoeuvre. 
“We may translate freely between” these ways of speaking (p. 104). 
The polarity argument is reintroduced to deny Broad’s contention that, 
while delusiveness can be, veridicalness can not be conclusively estab- 
lished. It is held also to show that it is impossible that there should be 
no physical objects at all and, again, that physical objects should never 
be identical with the objective constituents of perceptual situations. In 
chapter iv theories asserting such objective constituents to be literally 
parts of physical objects (a hope already proved forlorn) are considered. 
On this view either objective constituents must appear, like objects, as 
sometimes other than they are or physical objectz must be very different 
from what we normally take them to be. Mr. Lean sees such doctrines 
as misleading ways of expressing the truisms that objects present vary- 
ing appearances and that these variations depend on the condition of 
observation. In so far as these facts are puzzling they can be perfectly 
satisfactorily explained by physical optics. Mr, Lean makes the interest- 
ing point that the variations in the appearances objects present are 
much exaggerated by philosophers. In chapter v Broad’s view that the 
causally necessary and sufficient condition of objective constituents are 
located in and around the observer’s head (the ‘ region of projection ’) 
is examined. A physical object is a necessary condition of a veridical 
perception and, therefore, the state of the region of projection cannot be 
sufficient. The argument (Russell’s favourite) that the object and what 
we actually observe must be different since the velocity of light is finite 
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is refuted by the consideration that the simultaneity implied by the 
common-sense view is too coarse-grained a notion to be incompatible 
with the minute lapses of time involved in the perception of all but very 
remote objects. In chapter vi the examples which Broad sees as justi- 
fying the inference from “ this looks ¢ ” to “‘ something is ¢”’ are held to 
fail in view of their being explainable by optics. The so-called ‘ scientific ’ 
theory that objects really have no secondary qualities is briefly but 
effectively exploded. Broad’s view that we can fail to notice some 
properties of sensa is shown to involve an insoluble problem about the 
criterion of a sensum’s identity. The fact that very few perceptions are 
delusive is held to be a reductio ad absurdum of the view that sensa are 
never identical with objects. This view is also held to be a hypothesis 
which is unconfirmable in principle since, according to it, we can never 
observe anything but sensa. The sense-datum theory, which treats all 
perceptions as if they were hallucinatory, is said to arise from an illegiti- 
mate transfer of the substance-quality way of speaking from the domain 
of veridical to that of delusive perception. 

To Mr. Lean’s five principal arguments against the classification 
together of veridical and delusive perceptions there seem to be insuperable 
objections. (i) That we can distinguish between them by further 
inspection would not be denied by most philosophers, the point is that 
this distinction is not internal but depends on the relations obtaining 
between a given perception and others, actual or possible. (ii) We can- 
not ‘translate freely’ between the experience- and object-notations, 
inferences from experiences to objects are only valid under. certain 
limiting conditions which philosophers have seen it as their business to 
specify. (iii) The ‘hypothesis’ that sensa and objects are different is 
untestable, but this is not surprising, for, to the sense-datum theorist it is 
not a hypothesis, any more than the assertion that blushing and embar- 
rassment are different, but a necessary truth. (iv) That there are few 
delusive perceptions is no reductio ad absurdum of the sense-datum theory ; 
as long as there are any at all, the conditions obtain for making the crucial 
classification. (v) To apply the substance-quality way of speaking to 
delusive perceptions is not an illegitimate move. Unless something more 
is meant than the employment of both referring and classificatory words 
in their description, and nothing more is suggested, such a procedure is 
essential for any description whatever. 

As for subsidiary topics: Mr. Lean’s view that ordinary language 
cannot misrepresent what it describes misses Broad’s point which is that 
it naturally suggests a type of analysis which is mistaken, but not that 
it is meaningless. The argument that the world of objects cannot be 
a hypothesis ignores the fact that objects are contrasted in this respect 
with sense-data. The view that veridicalness cannot be established as 
conclusively as delusiveness could be defended on the ground of the 
implicit generality of the former notion. While one unfavourable con- 
comitant establishes delusiveness, an infinity of favourable ones is required 
for veridicalness. This is, I think, a mistaken view, but Mr. Lean’s 
reasoning does not show it to be so. His reference to optics is simple 
ignoratio elenchi. Philosophers have not set out to explain the appear- 
ances an object presents but to interpret it in terms of them, to elucidate 
the logical, not the causal, relations between objects and appearances. 
Mr. Lean’s argument against Broad’s theory of the causation of sense-data 
is irrelevant. He is concerned with the causes of veridical perceptions, 
Broad with those of perceptions in general. 
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There is a rather high proportion of misprints but the only place where 
the text has gone seriously adrift is in the second sentence on page 154, 
where even the most sympathetic attempt at reconstruction must be 
highly speculative. There is no section 4 to chapter ii; it should, I 
imagine, come before the final paragraph on page 67. 

A. M. Quinton. 


Readings in Ethical Theory. Selected and Edited by WitFrm SELLaRs 
and JoHN Hospers. Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc.: New York, 
1952. Pp. x + 707. 


THis is a companion volume to Feigl and Sellars’ Readings in Phil: sophical 


Analysis, intended to be used as a source-book in courses and seminars ; 
but 2 comparison between the two volumes can hardly fail to be un- 
flattering to Readings in Ethical Theory. This is not because the authors 
have selected less wisely ; on this score I have only two criticisms to 
make, and these are valid only from the point of view of a British reader. 
Rather more than half the volume consists of excerpts from books that 
are in print and in standard use over here, and I think that the available 
space might have been better used. Moreover, the method of extract- 
ing chapters sometimes does scant justice to the authors; no one, for 
example, would get the impression that Sidgwick was a considerable 
philosopher from reading chapter 3 of the Methods of Ethics in isolation. 
Secondly, the proportion of space (about three quarters) devoted to 
British authors seems to me excessive. It may have been difficult to 
discover work of sufficient merit in American periodicals ; but I find the . 
Americans more interesting, if only because they are less dominated by 


_ the dogma I refer to below. 


The unsatisfact:;; character of the book is a reflection of the unsatis- 
factory state of the subject. Logic and Epistemology, with which the 
earlier volume was concerned, have always been regarded as professional, 
academic subjects, and rightly. But the great philosophers of the past 
who are known outside the philosophy departments of universities are 
known primarily as moralists. For every one layman who has read or 
been influenced by Plato’s Sophist there must be a hundred who have 
read or been influenced by the Republic; the moral and political theories 
of Hobbes and Locke are widely known ; their metaphysical and logical 
theories not so widely. The reason is that morals and politics are more 
interesting and important to the layman than logic, metaphysics and 
epistemology. But this is only true of the moral and political philosophy 
of the past. Briefly, these philosophers tried to do three separate, but 
related things. As ‘philosophers’ they contemplated the rich variety 
of human nature and experience ; as moralists they offered us ideals or 
tules to live by, and as logicians they tried to make clear the logic of 
practical discourse, the language that we use in deciding, choosing, ex- 
horting, advising, praising, commending and so on. They told us about 
wisdom, courage, temperance, justice, liberality, love and friendship, 
ambition and covetousness and even about the minor virtues, vices and 
motives such as wit, boorishness and the desire to please. In so doing 
they exhibited their wisdom or their folly; they stuck their necks out. 

About fifty years ago the axe descended. All moral philosophy was 
said to “‘ rest on a mistake ” ; almost all philosophers were said to commit 
something called the ‘ Naturalistic Fallacy’. It is no more clear to me 
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than it is to Mr. Frankena what this fallacy is or whether there is such | have 
a fallacy ; and I am confident that, if it exists, it is a venial sin which } othe 
could be removed where it occurs by a little judicious re-writing of the | But 


philosophical classics which would leave their main teaching intact. diffic 


Since this time both the aims and the materials of the moral philosopher prot 
have been narrowed down. The first task has been rejected as ‘ belong- ‘ det 
ing to psychology ’ or as treating of what is ‘ merely empirical’ (as if we atte! 
could know what men ought to do without knowing what men are !), and inch 
the second is implicitly rejected on the ground that, once the logical | that 
confusions and mistakes of the older philosophers have been cleared wou 
away, we just know what we ought to do and how we ought to live. (I | phil 
suspect that the Protestant doctrine that it is easy to know what we ought is ct 
to do because it is all there for us in the vernacular Bible is among the that 
intellectual ancestors of intuitionism.) M 

There remains the logical task ; and here it is the materials that have men 
been narrowed. ‘Good’, ‘Right’ and ‘Ought’ are the only concepts the 
to be examined, and even these are torn from the context of actual human | fully 
behaviour in which alone they have life. As far as ‘ good’ is concerned, tern 

| 


there are only three questions: ‘‘ What is Goodness ?”, ‘* What does 
the word ‘good’ mean?” and “ What things are good?” The first cise 


two can be answered so shortly that it is surprising that some 4C0 pages acct 
can be devoted to the answers in what is only a selection of the best oml 
writing. The answer is that Goodness is a simple, non-natural quality criti 
of which ‘good’ is the name. As to the third question, no such simple criti 
answer is possible ; but then, none is needed, since we just see, it is just | und 
obvious what is good. to v 

It is only fairly recently that philosophers have come to see why this | so 
thesis is at once so barren and so impregnable. The question whether criti 
goodness is a quality or not (which the intuitionists did not see to be logi 
logically prior to the question whether it is a simple or a complex quality) thes 
is a logical question, and, as such, cannot be answered by anything akin incc 
to ‘looking’. And the question whether we know what is good, right or fact 
obligatory by means of a special faculty called ‘ intuition ’ is also a veiled of 1 
question about the logic of ethical sentences. It is not a question about exis 
the existence of a faculty, but a question about the logical status of these Wh 
sentences. Are they used for reporting or describing a special kind of desc 
data or not? In this connexion I regret the absence of Mr. Holloway’s whe 
Ethical Qualities and of Mr. Hart’s Knowledge by Acquaintance which, spe 


| 
although it is not about ethics, has an important moral for the moralist. | Ny 
| 


Mr. Aiken is, I think, rightly persuaded “‘ that exclusive pre-occupation can 
with the definitions of such individual words as ‘good’, ‘right’ and bec: 
‘ duty ’ is largely responsible for the barrenness and triviality of so many psy 
recent works in ethical theory”. But it is Mr. Strawson’s Lthical of g 
Intuitionism which shows both what is wrong and how it can be put the 
right. For he shows how justice can be done to the core of the anti- I 
naturalist case (which is, I take it, that moral sentences have special roles mir 
which cannot be identified with the roles of other sentences and cannot, j if | 
therefore be translated into other sentences) without ‘‘ supplementing pos 
the facts with a fairy-tale ”. tha’ 

Of the section on the Emotive Theory I can only say, somewhat can- an | 
tankerously, that in my opinion these matters were better discussed by 1 con 
Hume and Price than by their twentieth-century followers. dra 

The last section is devoted to Moral Freedom, Guilt and Responsibility. j ant 


Mr. H. D. Lewis rightly draws attention to the facts that these concepts wit 
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have béen unduly neglected in recent writing and that no discussion of 
other ethical subjects, particularly obligation, is complete without them. 
But when he speaks of the problem of freedom or the problem of guilt it is 
difficult to understand what, for him, the problem is. The traditional 
problem of freewill was that of reconciling the belief that all events are 
‘determined’ with the belief that human actions are free. Many 
attempts, of which those of Mr. A. K. Stout and Mr. Stevenson are 
included in the volume, have been made to solve this problem by showing 
that the two beliefs are not, after all, incompatible. I doubt if anyone 
would regard any of these attempts as wholely satisfactory and for 
philosophers who take this line many problems remain. But Mr. Lewis 
is convinced both that freedom and determinism are incompatible and 
that men are free. How, then, can he have a problem ? 

Mr. Lewis has much that is interesting to say on guilt; but his treat- 
ment seems to me darkened by an implicit adherence to the dogmas of 
the intuitionists. This comes out in his rejection of the view that “a 
fully satisfactory account of guilt can be given in purely psychological 
terms” and his complaint that psychological and theological treatments 
ignore the “ properly ethical features” of the problem. But what pre- 
cisely does a psychologist’s account of guilt necessarily leave out ? Such 
accounts might be criticised in two ways: (a) as being over-simple, 
omitting important psychological facts or even false. Mr. Lewis does 
criticise Freud in this way ; but it is only in passing and is not his main 
criticism. (b) We might condemn the psychologist for not telling us 
under what conditions we ought to hold a man guilty or for not explaining 
to us the logical connexions between ‘free’, ‘ guilty ’, ‘ responsible’ and 
so on, as these terms are actually used. But this would only be to 
criticise him for not sticking to his last, for not being a moralist or 
logician. Lewis’ main criticism seems to rest on a confusion between 
these two. The psychologist’s descriptions are, it seems, necessarily 
incomplete, as descriptions, because they omit all reference to the moral 
facts. And this presupposes the standard intuitionist view that the role 
of moral language is to describe special moral facts and qualities that 
exist over and above or alongside of the ‘ empirical’ and ‘ natural ’ facts. 
What it is to feel guilty is something that we all know; the minute 
description and explanation of this feeling are psychologists’ tasks ; but 
what it is to be guilty, to deserve blame is not to be discovered by intro- 
spection and not a psychologist’s question. 

Mr. Paul seems to understand more clearly just why “the question 
cannot be finally settled by recourse to the psychologist alone”. It is 
because the question is not, “‘ What does the psychologist mean when the 
psychologist thinks of guilt ?”’, but “What do we mean when we think 
of guilt ?”” But his paper is all too short ; it is more a sign-post towards 
the light than a beacon itself. 

In the same section Mr. Hospers forces the philosopher to make up his . 
mind what attitude he is to adopt towards the findings of psycho-analysis, 
if he does not, ostrich-like, reject them as false. To summarise his 
position, we must conclude: (a) that in the case of neurotics, the feeling 
that a man has that he is deliberating and freely deciding what to do is 
an illusion ; for, no matter what goes on in his conscious mind, the out- 
come has already been decided by the forces that are working out their 
drama in his unconscious mind. The case-histories he cites are full of 
anthropomorphic metaphor; and it is surely here that the philosopher 
with his special understanding of the role of different types of expression, 
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descriptions, explanations, analogies, metaphors and so on, could help 
the psychologist ; the broad facts are beyond dispute. 

The shoe begins to pinch when we are forced to conclude (b) that no 
sharp line can be drawn between the neurotic and the normal man and 
(c) that the most rational decisions of the most healthy man may be 
‘ determined ’ in the same sense that those of the neurotic are determined. 
These facts do give rise to philosophical problems. For we should 
normally take as the standard case of a ‘free’ choice that in which a 
normal, healthy man arrives at a decision in a calm, reflective frame of 
mind and decides to do something, not merely after, but because of the 
reasons that he has weighed and found good. And we should say that 
his decision was not really free, but only seemed to be, if we discovered 
that it depended on unconscious factors of which he was not aware. Mr, 
Hospers recognizes that, if the psychologists are right, we have two 
courses open to us. (1) We could retain our old criterion of freedom and 
say that “a person is free only to the extent that his acts are not un- 
consciously determined at all”. If we do this, we must go on to say that 
very few (perhaps none) of the acts we thought free were really free at all. 
The denotation of ‘free act’ will become much restricted or vanish 
altogether. This will, in turn, entail certain changes in our moral 
thinking. We must, for example, either go on to say blame is seldom (or 
never) justified or that freedom is no longer a necessary condition of just 
blame. 

(2) We could retain the denotation of ‘free act’ and alter its con- 
notation. In this case we shall say that ‘‘a person’s freedom is present 
in inverse proportion to his neuroticism ; in other words, the more his acts 
are determined by a malevolent unconscious, the less free he is”. It is, 
of course, difficult to say just what ‘malevolent’ means here, and Mr. 
Hospers does not make the mistake of trying to define it. The concept 
of ‘ good health’ is not an unworkable one in spite of the fact that no 
definition could be given of it that was not platitudinous or circular. 

What is important here is to see that this is a philosophical issue, to be 
settled, not by assuming that we have a clear idea of what ‘ free’ means 
and introspecting to discover whether we are free or not, but by con- 
sidering the rival advantages of adjusting our old concepts to new em- 
pirical knowledge in two different ways. For my part, I should unkesi- 
tatingly choose the second course. It seems to me to do little violence 
to the connotation of ‘free’, which already allows for the fact that the 
normal man is free when he thinks he is, while the neurotic is not, and for 
the fact that, whatever libertarians may say, we do not always allow 
a@ man’s act to have been unfree if we discover a subconscious motive 
for it. We are accustomed to changes in the connotations of words (for 
example, ‘heat’ and ‘energy ’), as knowledge increases and to disputes 
about connotation (e.g. of ‘ just’) between philosophers who would, by 
and large, agree on the denotation; and the logical liaisons between 
‘free ’, ‘ rational’ and ‘ responsible’ will remain much what they always 
were. Others may prefer the more Spinozistic alternative that freedom, 
as we understand it, is an illusion; but in any case the facts are what 
they are; why then should we desire to be deceived ? 

P. H. Nowe.t-Smrru. 
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Stoic Logic. By Benson Mares. University of California Publications 
in .Philosophy, vol. 26. University of California Press, 1953. 
Pp. 148. $2.25. 


Sunce 1935, when Professor Lukasiewicz produced his article ‘ Zur 
Geschichte der Aussagenlogik’ in Erkenntnis, vol. 5, it has been fairly 
well known that the Stoics had a system of logic which can be described 
as a version of the calculus of propositions, though it is a theory of in- 
ference schemata rather than a theory in which tautologies are derived 
from other tautologies by the principle of detachment. But until recently 
there has been no detailed attempt to reconstruct the system. This is 
not surprising ; for the task requires not only a close study of a great 
many small references scattered through a multitude of ancient authors, 
most of them hostile, but also an understanding of the various problems 
involved in formulating a system of Icgic. When he produced his 
Ancient Formal Logic Father Bochenski acknowledged the help he had 
received from Mr. Benson Mates’s unpublished doctoral dissertation on 
the Logic of the Old Stoa, and it is satisfactory that this has now been 
printed. Mr. Mates has done his work admirably, and his monograph is 
likely to remain for a long time the best account of a very interesting 
chapter in the history of logic. 

The main divisions of the book are concerned with the Stoic doctrines 
about (a) signs, (b) propositions, truth, and necessity, (c) propositional 
connectives, and (d) arguments. But there is also an introduction on 
the sources and the nature of the problem, and a concluding summary of 
the evaluations of Stoic logic by historians of philosophy. In addition to 
the usual bibliography there are two valuable appendices, one a series of 
translations from the most important texts (37 pages in all), and the other 
a glossary of the Greek words used as technical terms in Stoic logic. In 
his account of the theory of signs Mr. Mates makes an interesting com- 
parison between the Stoic onzawdpevov and Frege’s Sinn, and in several 
other places he finds modern parallels, but in general he avoids the tempta- 
tion to praise the Stoics with exclamation marks for thinking what we 
have just thought ourselves. In particular, he does not obscure the 
peculiarities of the Stoic treatment of propositional connectives by using 
modern symbolism where it is inappropriate. 

It would be impossible within the space of a review to summarize 
Mr. Mates’s account of the Stoic achievement for those who have read 
nothing about it, and I shall, therefore, content myself with mentioning 
a few points of special interest in his exposition. Two which seem to me 
to be excellent are his explanation of what Diodorus (the Megarian) said 
about conditionals and his emendation of the texts in which the principle 
of conditionalization is attributed to the Stoics. Poth have been treated 
by him already in articles. On the first point I think he shows conclu- 
sively that Diodorus did not maintain a theory of strict implication but 
advanced a queer theory of his own which depends on talking of state- 
ments as true at some times and false at others. And on the second he 
shows very convincingly how the texts could have been corrupted. I do 
not feel so confident, however, about his statement that the five dvard5exrou 
attributed to Chrysippus by many ancient authors are not so called 
because they are the basic patterns from which others may be derived. 
In this connexion he rightly draws attention to the fact that our best 
authority, Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Math. viii, 228-229), speaks of deri- 
vative patterns as non-simple dvanddexro. But most of the contexts 
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in which the word is used support the natural interpretation, and he we 
admits that he cannot offer a satisfactory explanation for the Stoic use se 
of the word, which he translates by ‘ undemonstrated’ instead of the to 
usual ‘indemonstrable’. Perhaps the source of the trouble is a change th 
of usage. As he remarks, there was apparently some confusion about ne 
implication in later Stoic doctrine, and it is at least possible that the word 8¢ 
dvarddecxro. Started as a technical term of Chrysippus for his five basic FI 
patterns of inference but came to be used in a wider sense after his time. dc 

Mx. Mates says correctly that we have no direct evidence for the use of be 
the principle of conditionalization in the proof of derivative schemata. D 
But it seems to me clear that without it Chrysippus could not have he 
obtained the results he is said to have obtained, in particular the pattern tr 
later called the consequentia mirabilis. And if we suppose that he did 
take this course, we can understand easily what otherwise seems very m 
puzzling indeed, namely, why he included among his indemonstrables the a 
schema ‘ Not both the first and the second; but the first ; therefore not st 
the second’. He thought that every inference must have at least two ol 
premisses, and so for him the conditionalization of the simplest inference ut 
must always yield a statement in which the antecedent is a conjunction | a 
of two propositions. But for the purpose of new inference such a con- ti 
ditional statement would be useful only as the leading premiss in an ui 
argument according to his second indemonstrable (i.e. the pattern later bs 
called modus tollendo tollens), where the conclusion would be of the form fi 
‘Not both the firstiand the second’. If this conclusion were to be used 
in turn as a leading premiss in further argument, it would be necessary tl 
to include among the basic patterns that mentioned above. When I read 2 
the article in which Mr. Mates first drew attention to the fact that the b 
Stoics were acquainted with the principle of conditionalization, I tried h 
to construct some derivations in which conditionalizations of the in- 3 
demonstrables were admitted as supplementary premisses for arguments : 
in accordance with the indemonstrables, and after playing the game for 5 
a little while I had the impression that this was an interesting new way } 
of doing propositional logic. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that we shall ever find statements of ZI 
the two missing @¢uara (i.e. principles for the analysis of complex | : 
arguments) or any other direct help in reconstruction of the procedure t 
Chrysippus followed in proving the host of theorems with which he is | ‘ 
credited by Cicero, but we should be better able to judge the value of our , 
guesses if we could find records of some more theorems, even without t 
their proofs. This is not beyond the bounds of possibility. For apart : 
from later Greek works such as the commentaries on Aristotle and the t 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, there are Arabic texts on philosophy , 
which may still yield new material. Meanwhile in Mr. Mates’s book we | , 
have a very well documented survey of all the available evidence. 


WituiaM KNEALE. 


Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science. By A. C. 
CromBiz. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. xii + 370. 35s. 


Dr. CromBI£ has done us a real service. Mediaeval philosophy has for | 
too long been a stamping-ground for theologians, and this has led to the 
neglect of the epistemology and natural philosophy of the period. No j 
one could suppose that Descartes and Newton, Galileo, Locke and Leibniz 
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were really—after the Greeks—‘ the first that ever burst into that silent 
sea’; but there has been no satisfactory survey of the preceding period 
to show exactly how the philosophical ground was prepared in which 
their work germinated. Mediaeval science has not, of course, been 
neglected ; but, as Dr. Crombie remarks, “ the most striking changes [in 
science] are nearly always brought about by new conceptions of scientific 
procedure’, and the development of these conceptions, which had a 
dominant influence on European philosophy as well as science, has not 
been widely understood. In an earlier book, Augustine to Galileo (1952), 
Dr. Crombie provided an excellent historical survey of the period. Now 
he follows it up by a detailed and fascinating study of the crucial 
transitions. 

Robert Grosseteste of Lincoln (d. 1253) is a key-figure in this develop- 
ment. The recent rediscovery of Aristotle’s writings on natural philo- 
sophy and scientific method, notably of the Posterior Analytics, was the 
stimulus of his work ; his eminent position in the University of Oxford, 
of which he was one of the earliest Chancellors (from 1214), gave him an 
unusual influence ; and he made the most of both. Through his disciples 
at Oxford, of whom Roger Bacon is the best-remembered, he created a 
tradition of teaching and investigation whose continuation Dr. Crombie 
traces without difficulty down to Newton’s time. Through his connexions 
with Paris he was, at the least, a strong influence on Albertus Magnus, 
from whom sprang the corresponding tradition on the Continent. 

It is the great merit of Dr. Crombie’s book that he lets the facts about 
the period speak for themselves. Though he has a thesis to establish, 
namely, that the work of Grosseteste’s Oxford school “in fact marks the 
beginning of the modern tradition of experimental science ”’, he does not 
harp on it. Nor does he need to, for the evidence he can produce is 
impressive. Some may not feel that it is conclusive: even on his own 
evidence one does not find single-minded reliance on the experimental 
method before the seventeenth century, and much of Grosseteste’s 
Metaphysics of Light is decidedly odd—for him and some of his followers, 
‘the physical science of optics became a method of arriving at a sort of 
analogical knowledge of spiritual reality and truth”. Certain important 
conclusions, however, Crombie establishes past question: for instance, 
the continuity of optics from Aristotle, Euclid and Ptolemy through 
Grosseteste, Witelo and Theodoric of Freiburg to Descartes, Snell and 
Newton. Newton was thus only the latest in a long series of philosophers 
to experiment on, and theorise about, the production of the rainbow. 
Descartes and Kepler likewise are not idly labelled ‘ neo-Platonists ’, for 
their views on the role of mathematics in natural philosophy have a clearly 
visible ancestry : Crombie does well to remind us how far the problem of 
universals and the doctrine of ‘forms’ have always been bound up with 
the question, how tensed, temporal, ‘ transitory ’ facts could be explained 
in terms of tenseless, timeless, ‘ eternal ’ mathematical principles. 

In all this the influence of the Posterior Analytics is evident. Mediaeval 
studies in the logic of science commonly took the form of commentaries 
on this work, and it is exciting to find what good use Grosseteste makes 
of it—especially oi Aristotle’s distinction between 70d 867. and 70 ér, 
that is, between explanation and demonstration, between ‘the reason ° 
and ‘the fact’. One only regrets that Crombie does not allow himself 
to be more adventurous in his translating, for some of Grosseteste’s most 
penetrating insights are blunted in the process. To give one instance : 
it is only too easy to forget that the heart of a science lies not in its 
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postulated for the purposes of the theory actually exist. Sv, whether or 
not science makes metaphysical assumptions, a scientific theory has no 
metaphysical implications ...:”’ Now it is true that for modern 
scientists gravity, force, atoms and the like are no longer thought of as 
Aristotelian ‘substantial forms’ with a grand Ontological status. But 
why should plain, down-to-earth existence be limited to such ‘forms’ ? | 
Scientists certainly claim the right to distinguish, on experimental not 3 
metaphysical grounds, between those theoretical entities which actually | 
exist and those which are only fictions. It is true, too, that the philo- ! 
sophical implications of scientific theories are often exaggerated ; but | 
one can hardly #!!ow what Crombie ends by claiming, viz. that meta- 
physics, ethics, aesthetics and theology alike are immune in principle 
from any such influence. 
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mathematical part so much as in the use of this mathematics to explain © 
observable or demonstrable phenomena—so that ‘the physics is not in tl 
the formulae’. This I take to be what Grosseteste is reminding us in I 
the passage quoted here (p. 93) in the words, “ For this reason mathe- fi 
maticians very often know the reason for a conclusion of an inferior . 
science, but they do not know the fact, because they do not know the P 
cause of the conclusion in itself but in the universal and from the ¥ 
mathematical aspect”. Surely one could give a more forcible idea of be 
Grosseteste’s sense without departing too far from a word-for-word trans- pe 

lation ? I suggest, for instance: “‘ Mathematicians as a result are often 
able to explain a discovery in one of the physical sciences, while yet P 
being unable to demonstrate the phenomenon, since they do not know $ 
the physical conditions necessary for its occurrence, understanding it : 
rather from the theoretical and mathematical points of view alone.” } 
Still, one thing in this admirable book raises serious philosophical . 
difficulties: see, e.g., the concluding paragraph of all. Dr. Crombie, t 
having traced the transformation of Grosseteste’s ideas into the ‘ mathe- I 
‘matical and experimental philosophy’ of the Newtonians, adds: “A . 
scientific theory, then, tells us no more than it appears to tell us about ‘ 
: the experimental facts, namely that they can be related in a particular ‘ 
manner. It can provide no grounds for the belief that the entities 
‘ 


STEPHEN TOULMIN. 


Social Psychology. By Professor W. J. H. Sprott. Methuen. 20s. 


Tus book has an introduction and three main sections. The first section 
is headed “ The study of groups’, and deals with subjects such as crowds, 
| leadership, and public opinion. Thesecond, “‘ The individual and society”, 
is concerned chiefly with the social and cultural influences at work in the 
development of personality. The third, ‘“ Applications”, examines 
briefly how the techniques of social psychology have been used in industry, 
; in medicine, and in the study of delinquency. 

A large amount of evidence has been collected—the index contains the 
names of about 320 investigators—and Professor Sprott’s own assessments 
and comments are incisive and exactly to the point. Of the many inter- 
esting lines of investigation only a few can be touched on here. One of 
the most important is that which combines anthropological research with 
psycho-analytic theory. The book lays stress on the recent tendency to 
‘i reject the Freudian doctrine of universally existing “ instincts”, and to 
: move towards the view which, in its extreme form, holds that “ the 
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organism itself, conscious and unconscious, ego, super-ego, and all, are what 
they are because of the cultures in which they have developed ” (p. xi). 
It may well be that the father of the family was a far more formidable 
figure in central Europe in Freud’s early days than he is in our own com- 
munity at present ; and it is possible, as has been suggested by the anthro- 
pologists, that at least some features of the so-called ‘“* Oedipus situation ”’, 
are not universal, but are the product of the way of life in particular 
communities. The social importance of psycho-analytic theory is brought 
out in a number of other ways. Professor Sprott notes, for instance, how 
*‘ undercurrents of desire and guilt” influence our attitude towards the 
punishment of lawbreakers, and how people oppose the systematic study 
of delinquency and continue to demand severe but useless penalties with 
an irrationality which certainly needs explaining. The contributions of 
Marx (pp. 204-211) are discussed more briefly than those of Freud, but in 
a thoroughly interesting way. “The method of child-training is bound 
to condition what one might call the specific quality of the society. And, 
per contra, the economically conditioned factors will clearly influence the 
methods of child-training. There is in fact a complex interaction through- 
out. One cannot say that capitalism causes children to be brought up in 
a certain way, but one can say that the way in which they have tradi- 
tionally been brought up will condition the ‘ quality’ of the capitalism, 
while the individualistic ethic of capitalism may have its effect in stressing 
competition as an instrument of training ” (p. 210). 

Among other points of particular interest may be mentioned: (1) The 
emphasis which Professor Sprott lays, in the study of delinquency, on 
individual case histories. “‘ Broad statistical research . . . is of limited 
value unless it is combined with an enquiry into the way in which the 
factors which are brought cut by large scale study affect the individual 
victim ” (p. 256). (2) The influence of “ stereotypes”’. There is a tend- 
ency for all of us to have a fixed mould or “‘ stereotype ” into which certain 
characters are fitted, ‘‘ Thus all Jews are wily, all natives are ‘like chil- 
dren ’, all Scotsmen are dour, all Chinese inscrutable and, in some circles, 
all nonconformist grocers put sand in the sugar” (p. 97). These stereo- 
types are strengthened by cartoons and other means. Many are of a 
pejorative kind, e.g. ‘‘ business man ”’ in left wing circles. (3) The intro- 
duction of fictitious nationalities in an attitude research test. ‘‘ At one 
university the Chinese and Arabs were thought less well of than the 
Pireneans and Danireans, but rather better liked than the Wallonians ” 
(pp. 106-107). (4) Finally, a single sentence on intelligence disposes of about 
half a century of muddle. ‘‘ The question ‘ What is intelligence ?’ is a 
misleading one because it implies that intelligence is a thing like the liver 
or the pineal gland ” (p. 138). 

There are no fixed criteria for deciding what is a helpful “ model ”— 
Professor Sprott makes free use of this somewhat overworked word—nor 
for recognising interesting discoveries ; and it is difficult in a book of this 
sort to know what to discuss and what to exclude. Some experiments 
have all the facade of scientific respectability, graphs, statistical tables, 
control groups, expensive recording apparatus, and so on, and yet are 
almost useless, while, on the other hand, at least one revolutionary theory, 
psycho-analysis, has no such paraphernalia, and even appears to contradict 
the laws of logic. Possibly Professor Sprott has erred on the side of 
generosity in what he has included. Lewin’s “‘ topological psychology ”’, 
for instance, with its formidable symbolism, receives kinder treatment 
than the present reviewer would be disposed to give it. But even here 
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Professor Sprott is under no illusions. ‘“‘ The real defect is that from the 
symbols one can infer nothing that cannot be inferred from verbal de- 
scriptions ” (p. 34). He is suitably scathing, too, about the measurement 
of players’ pulse rates during a game of poker, and he quotes without 
comment the finding that “‘ small-town preachers (weigh) on the average 
17 Ib. less . . . than bishops” (p. 82). 

About the book as a whole there is one main difficulty. It may perhars 
be doubted if Professor Sprott has given adequate justification for sup- 
posing that “social psychology ” constitutes a single “subject” at all. 
The introduction attempts to distinguish it both from general psychology 
and from sociology, but it cannot be said that either distinction is really 
convincing. The shop labelled “ social psychology ” sells a remarkable 
miscellany of goods; and, despite the excellence of Professor Sprott’s 
stocktaking, it is questionable if all these goods should have gone into the 
same department. The psychologist is by now a prosperous merchant, 
and he is clearly too well stocked to put all his goods in one shop ; but no 
one, it seems, has made any adequate legislation about how many shops 
he owns, nor about how his goods can be most conveniently divided among 
his shops. There are psychologies labelled, for instance, ‘“ general”, 
“social”, “experimental”, “educational”, ‘‘ physiological”, and 
“child-” ; but they are certainly not mutually exclusive, and they 
qualify the word “ psychology ” in different ways. If social psychology 
is a single subject, the contributors to it are a curiously mixed bunch, and 
include, inter alios, Marx, Freud, Malinowski, Bartlett, Hitler, and Gallup. 
No one can study social psychology in Professor Sprott’s sense without 
being well versed in other forms of psychology. On the other hand a 
psychologist interested in the social aspects of intelligence testing (such as 
Sir Cyril Burt), or in the relevance of psycho-analytic theory to education 
(such as the late Susan Isaacs) would almost certainly regard it as a waste 
of time to take part in the administration of questionnaires of the Gallup 
variety. Yet all these investigations, it seems, are to be classed togéther 
as ‘social psychology”. Admittedly they all deal with what might be 
called “social situations” ; but such a classification cuts through the 
middle of perception, intelligence testing, and psycho-analysis, and unites 
the work of Burt and Isaacs with the Gallup poll. 

The text itself has few misprints—“ motion ” in bold type for “ emo- 
tion” on p. 136 is perhaps the most serious—but the index, footnotes, 
and references have been produced in surprisingly slipshod fashion. 
Thurstone, Gallup, and Healy sometimes have their names misspelt, 
Trotter appears as “Tritter” and Pear as “Pea”, Jung is given the 
wrong initials, Popper’s book is referred to as “‘ Open and Closed Societies 
and their Enemies ”, Krech and Crutchfield’s book is given several variant 
titles, the second footnote on p. 173 is meaningless as it stands, and the 
author himself appears on the title-page as ‘‘ Professor of Philosophy ” 
and on the paper cover as “ Professor of Psychology ”’. 

Few readers, however, will question the merits of the book itself ; and 
even those who are not convinced that social psychology has been estab- 
lished as a genuine science will be fully appreciative of Professor Sprott’s 
achievement. 


T. R. Migs. 
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La Philosophie de Virginia Woolf. By Maxime Cuastaina. Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1951. Pp. 196. Price 500 fr. 


A NOVEL may, in its own way, communicate a metaphysical view. If it 
does so, but not in its own way, it is an artistic failure. The philosophy 
must be consumed in the novel. Mr. Chastaing proposes for himself a 
double aim : first, that of illustrating, from the work of Virginia Woolf, 
‘the metaphysical function of the ncvel’; second, that of philosophical 
exegesis of these particular novels. So his book is a cortribution to the 
philosophy of art, and to the history of philosophy. It is careful, sensi- 
tive and sympathetic ; it is well written and, on the whole, lucid; and 
as a literary study of the technique of the novels, even to their punctua- 
tion, it could scarcely be improved upon. In very bare outline, the 
argument goes somewhat as follows. 

In general, description aims at objectivity. Thus, whoever sees a thing 
necessarily sees it from a point of view, and the point of view he is 
at determines how it looks to him. But when he tells what he sees, he 
often uses words which could truthfully be used by another, seeing the 
thing from a different point of view. (The differences in the way the 
thing looks should not be thought of as just those dus to perspective, in 
the narrow sense; but also as those which result from the partial con- 
cealment of the thing by something else; or from the fact that the 
spectator has been crying, or has the flu.) Furthermore, events in which 
a number of people are involved may be recounted as if by none of them ; 
as by the biographer, the historian or the recording angel; and this may 
be so even if the account includes a description of how the events seemed 
to the participants. Both levels of objectivity characterise the tradi- 
tional novel. If one asks where, in the space in which the characters 
move, the novelist is located, no answer is possible ; while the characters 
themselves are on the whole reported as seeing things in the light of 
common day. Virginia Woolf, in the more original of her novels, takes 
two steps away from objectivity. First, there is no absolute author’s 
viewpoint : she forgoes the right to be everywhere on her scene, which is 
also the right to be nowhere in particular. Second—and without this, 
the first step would simply be the formal trick of a detective novel, of 
Wilkie Collins or of Browning—the vision of each character is not the 
objective vision of the active man, but the impressionist vision of the 
passive, self-conscious spectator. So her novels have the perspective 
which in ordinary communication is discounted’; and it is the perspective, 
now of one, now of another, of the characters. 

If the loss of the ordinary vision were total, it would not matter. The 
solipsist would not describe himself as one. But the loss is necessarily 
incomplete. This, and its consequences, are illustrated in a small way 
by the thought that the impressionist picture can be truthfully conveyed 
only by shock and paradox: the woman seen in the looking-glass is 
decapitated by its frame. The effect of the perspective vision is like the 
effect of bombs. ‘Sacs, tiroirs, volets, gueules de métro mettent im- 
pitoyablement & mort des phénoménes.’ Other consequences follow. 
One is the sense of isolation : ‘ Virginia Woolf, quand elle m’engage dans 
les 6 perspectives des Vagues, vérifie les théories des Ames sans portes ni 
fenétres’. Another is ‘l’égalité des objets’: all things, seen in the 
mirror of the mind, assume an equal status. Another is the loss of one’s 
own identity : (‘ Pour étre moi, dit Bernard, j’ai besoin de |’éclairage que 
dispensent les yeux d’autrui’); and the punishment for this dependence : 
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‘ Ce qu’ils sont pour les autres les chatie d’avoir voulu étre par les autres.’ tal 
In general, the penalties are: momentariness, chance, absence of design, ot! 
incoherence ; anxiety and absurdity. The novels ‘nous sensibilisent & th 
notre monde incohéreut ’. ple 
The way of return to the normal vision is that of action, of work. It is Ww 
when we are idle, doing nothing, that we move and mutilate the landscape, we 
and need recognition by others in order to be ourselves, The characters La 
of the novels are spectators, and the whole body of work deserves the title for 
. of the last book—Between the Acts. ‘ Le principe de Perspective exige . . . he 
Pinaction de ceux qui le vérifient.’ Mr. Chastaing accordingly finds a | 
pragmatic refutation of the philosophy expressed by the novels in the act Ez 
of their composition by the novelist. The novels possess the form and po 
harmony they deny. The writer, in the act of writing them, shows a 
herself free from that malady contracted from idleness and fear, the de 
purely receptive, reflective consciousness, which has the atomistic and - 
solipsist vision. Mr. Chastaing even gets home to a theological con- TI 
clusion ; but here, in spite of six views of Percival-Parsifal and one view fr 
through Lucy Swithin, one feels that the perspective is his own. a 
Mr. Chastaing places Virginia Woolf where she, no doubt, belongs: in in 
the British empiricist tradition. It is of parts of the metaphysics of ya 
Berkeley and Hume that he finds a partial psychological verification in of 
her novels. Yet he also uses the word ‘ monad’ often, and not inappro- a 
priately. Less appropriate seem to me the echoes of contemporary th 
French philosophy. It will be seen that he stresses the losses, rather tii 
than the gains, of the perspective vision ; and that the way of return he el 
proposes is more exalted and more arduous than Hume’s. a 
P. F. Strawson. a 
The Sensory Order. An Inquiry into the Foundations of Theoretical : 
Psychology. By F. A. Hayex. With an Introduction by Hernricu je 
Kuiiver. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. xxii 
+ 209. 18s. th 
Proressor Hayek explains that the theme of this book was conceived . 
over thirty years ago. The psychology of that period was still largely q 
concerned with the derivation of other psychological processes from . 
sensations, and he, like many others since, was reacting against it. The 
very title of the book, however, suggests that he is not altogether free 
from the older tradition. It would better read ‘ The Perceptual Order ’, 
for his concern is not to describe our sensations, but to show how the 





structure of the phenomenal environment, the way in which we perceive 
things, corresponds to the structure of events in the organism which 
perceives it, but not always to the structure of the world as revealed by 
physics. 

Roughly, he tries to show that our attribution of properties to things 
is a result of a classification; we cannot say that a thing has a given 
property until we have classified it with other things. Much of the 
middle part of the book gives an account of the sort of mechanism which 
could carry out various complex types of classification, based ultimately 
upon the relative frequency with which an impulse set up in the nervous 
system by a stimulus occurs together with other impulses or with what 
Professor Hayek calls their ‘ following’. Much of this account is, I fear, 
general and even obscure. The language in which it is formulated is not 
always happy. Despite initial qualifications, Professor Hayek insists on 
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talking of some nervous processes as symbols for or representatives of 
other processes when he should be concerned with mechanism alone. The 
theory is of itself, I think, plausible, though it under-emphasises the part 
played by our interests and needs in coming to ascribe properties to things. 
We do not always or even generally make all the discriminations of which 
we are physically capable. I think too, that his appeal to the James- 
Lange theory of the emotions and Berkeley’s theory of space-perception 
for corroboration is of doubtful value. There are also greater differences 
between his view and that of the Gestaltists than he allows. 

The main defects of the book derive from the use of the term ‘ sensory ’. 
Earlier psychologists such as Mach did talk of sensory elements, confusing 
sensation and perception. But it is not enough just to deny the existence 
of such. Professor Hayek’s procedure makes him draw certain para- 
doxical conclusions, e.g. that perception and sensation are similar or the 
same (Section 3.76) and that we have pre-sensory experience (5.1 ff.). 
The latter phrase suggests that we have some form of experience different 
from and more elementary than sensations, but what he means is that we 
need experience in classifying things in order to perceive them as possess- 
ing properties. Again, in section 6.37 he says, “The qualities which 
we attribute to the experienced objects are strictly speaking not properties 
of that object at all, but a set of relations by which our nervous system 
classifies them . . .” (cf. too, 1.17, “ Much that we believe to know about 
the external world is, in fact, knowledge about ourselves”). The objec- 
tive properties of things are those revealed by physics, though he states 
elsewhere that this is not to say that these are more real. This surely 
shows an undue respect for physics, and no reason is given why on this 
account we should be held to be talking of the actual properties of things 
even here. We have to accept some standard of what it is to attribute 
@ property to something but there is no reason to prefer physics to 
common-sense in this respect. 

There is a concluding chapter on philosophical consequences, in which 
the relevance of the preceding discussion to a variety of philosophical 
topics is described. But should a scientific theory have such conse- 
quences ? I think that Professor Hayek has not taken sufficiently seri- 
ously his statement (1.16, 1.18) that psychology must concern itself with 
cases where what we claim to see does not correspond to what is to be 
seen; in consequence he has slipped over into talking epistemology. 
Indeed his arguments against phenomenalism are largely independent of 
his initial theory. His epistemology is idealist in character. Having 
taken science as that which provides true knowledge, he suggests that 
it is so because it provides the most coherent picture of the world. Indeed 
he maintains that it aims at a state in which all knowledge is based on 
tautologies (8.24). It is this, too, which makes him stress so much the 
fact that it is impossible to explain human activity in every detail. For, 
to do so we should have to give the relations between the organism and 
everything else, which we could not do unless we were, so to speak, out- 
side and above it all. But this is a metaphysical puzzle, not a serious 
problem for science, where the possibility of treating systems as isolable 
is taken for granted. Professor Hayek also thinks that this point has 
some bearing on the question of the freedom of the will, but this is 
searcely to be claimed with any justification. 

Where it does not delve into metaphysics, the book raises many 
interesting questions and the theory that it puts forward is suggestive. 
It is marred by 4 partial retention of the tradition from which it seeks 
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to free us. If ‘perceptual’ were written for ‘sensory’ throughout it wi 
might be much more satisfactory; for in that case it would not be ok 
necessary to say anything about sensation. As it is, many paradoxical ac 
things are said about it. BR 
There is a useful bibliography, but I have noticed many cases in which tk 
the dates of references given in footnotes do not correspond to the dates pe 
given in the bibliography, and I suspect that there are other inaccuracies tk 
in the bibliography itself. te 
D. W. Hamiyn. “4 
) 
Butler’s Moral Philosophy. By Austin Duncan-JonzEs. Penguin Books, Oo! 

Ltd., 1952. Pp. 192. 

8 
THERE is no such thing as elementary moral philosophy ; hence there is tl 
much to be said for introducing the uninitiated by expounding to them 01 
the work of a classical author. This is Professor Duncan-Jones’s aim in vi 
Butler’s Moral Philosophy. His book is a good introduction to moral P 
philosophy, an excellent one to Butler. Professor Duncan-Jones’s style re 
is ciear, unassuming—it exhibits a modern preference for the dégagé— tl 
and economical. He shows a sympathetic appreciation of Butler as a fc 
man, clergyman, apologist, and philosopher, but there is much acute, fc 


though not captious, criticism of his argument. Though Professor b 
Duncan-Jones professes—it is nowadays almost de rigueur—to be interested 8 
in logic, not in morals, and unplausibly claims that this was Butler's C 
main preoccupation, he is not lacking in insight and good sense even when a 
he writes on the more specifically moral problems. re 
Since expressions of agreement are usually otiose, what follows may t 
make the extent of my divergence from Professor Duncan-Jones seem 
ter than it is. He mentions, as one of Butler’s reasons for his view 
that benevolence and self-love coincide, that public passions exist and are 
strong enough to give pleasure which self-love should not neglect. He 
forgets, however, to emphasise Butler’s view that many passions (e.g. 
desire of esteem) whose objects (or objectives) are not the good of others 
nevertheless, thanks to a benevolent providence, prompt their possessors 
to perform actions which bring this about—a view which, through Adam 
Smith, became part of the foundation of nineteenth century. laissez faire 
economics. Benevolence is not, according to Professor Duncan-Jones, 
a ‘general’ passion for the good of others, but a ‘continuant’ (not, 
surely, in W. E. Johnson’s sense) passion, which may manifest itself in 
many different ways, e.g. in friendship, paternal or filial affection. Hence 
the existence of the latter does prove the existence in some degree of the 
former, whereas Professor Broad argues that it does not. He might 
have added that benevolence in the sense of a desire for the happiness of | 
others without distinction of persons is, as Hume pointed out, too weak 
to provide much pleasure for self-love. 
Professor Duncan-Jones attributes to Butler an ‘ objectivist’ theory | 
of conscience, according to which its main function is to discern duties 
which exist prior to all will—and presumably to all thought and feeling 
—whatever. There is no doubt that Butler generally speaks in this way, | 
but his theory is less unequivocal than Professor Duncan-Jones indicates. 
Butler sometimes speaks as if conscience creates rather than discovers 
obligations ; as if it is, rather than discerns, what is authoritative ; as if ] 
the rule of right were within us, rather than the power of recognizing it ; 8 
as if conscience promulgated, rather than ‘intuited’, the rules on j 
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which we ought to act. If conscience recognizes independently existing 
obligations, little more can be made of Butler’s view, that the virtuous 
action is proportionate to the most authoritative part of our nature, than 
Professor Broad’s interpretation, that the right action is the action which 
the ideally good man (i.e. the man who always acts rightly) would do; 
personally, I think Butler was trying to say something more informative 
than this. Butler occasionally speaks as if God caused certain actions 
to be duties by directing our consciences to approve of them. On an 
‘ objectivist ’ theory of conscience, this would imply that God either 
prevents our consciences from discerning obligations which we do have, 
or causes them to seem to discern obligations which we do not have. 

Professor Duncan-Jones argues, rightly, that Butler’s view that con- 
science and self-love coincide does not mean that they are identical, and 
that conscience, not self-love, is supreme. However, on the one hand he 
only considers one of the passages where Butler seems to depart from that 
view, and, on the other, is unduly worried by the fact that Butler was 
prepared to maintain that, if an action is a duty, this is itself a gonclusive 
reason for doing it, and at the same time to give, as a further reason, 
that it is also in our interest. That a conclusive reason has been given 
for an action does not logically prevent us from giving a further reason 
for it, nor make the previous reason any less conclusive, and, since human 
beings are in part irrational, reasons more than conclusive may be neces- 
sary to get them to perform an action they dislike. The question whether 
conscience or self-love should be followed if they conflict is not for Butler, 
as Professor Duncan-Jones suggests it is, an academic one; Butler 
recognizes that duty often conflicts with what men erroneously suppose 
to be their interest. 

A discussion (difficult for the layman to follow) of the freedom of the 
will seemed to me to be marred by the intrusion of ‘ free to do A’ in the 
sense of ‘not morally obliged not to do A’, since philosophers who have 
discussed the subject have not held that the will either was or was not 
free in this sense. 

In a discussion of the view that our duties may be traced up to bene- 
volence or the want of it (here ‘ benevolence’ does seem to mean a 
generalised desire for other people’s happiness) Professor Duncan-Jones 
sometimes speaks as if utilitarianism (which both he and Butler errone- 
ously identify with that view) is more rational and economical than 
intuitionism. Intuitionism in the sense in which it is opposed to utili- 
tarianism, however, does not necessarily maintain that moral truths are 
known by intuition, and utilitarians may, and Sidgwick, for example, 
did, hold that their principle is known by intuition. Utilitarianism is 
only necessarily more economical than intuitionism in that it admits 
fewer ultimate principles intuited, not in that it dispenses with intuition 
while ‘ intuitionism ’ does not. 

Professor Duncan-Jones, in an excellent chapter entitled ‘God in 
Butler’s Ethics’, seems to me to be wrong in attributing to Butler the 
view that all our passions have good objects. Perhaps Butler holds that 
many passions are good, not in the sense that their objects are good, but 
only in the sense that, though their objects are morally indifferent, the 
effects of satisfying them are generally good. 

Professor Duncan-Jones’s discussion of naturalism contains a frequently 
propounded definition of naturalism which would make non-naturalism 
@ tautology from which nothing material about the nature of ethical 
judgments would follow. That obligation-bearing qualities are distinct 
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from obligations is a truism which the naturalist need not deny; in T 
calling a quality ‘ obligation-bearing’ we already imply that it is not of f 
itself an obligation. Nor does the falsity of naturalism follow from the tial 
further tautologies that ‘rightness and wrongness do not resoive them- The 
selves into tests of rightness and wrongness’, or, as some philosophers Ro: 
put it, that a moral conclusion does not follow from non-moral premises. an 
Such ways of refuting naturalism could seem plausible only to a philo- dus 
sopher already convinced on other grounds that naturalism was false. the 
This last chapter, ‘Some Ultimate Problems of Ethics’, seemed to me 5 

to presuppose too much previous knowledge of moral philosophy. A . 
book designed to be an introduction to this subject should contain some ya 
guide to further reading. ta 
Professor Duncan-Jones’s book promises well for the Pelican Philosophy P 
series, and it is to be hoped that it will be followed by more like it. pete 
J. Harrison. Ar 
The Works of Aristotle Translated into English. Under the editorship of be 
Sm Davin Ross. Volume XII: Select Fragments. Oxford, at the lat: 
Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 162. 15s. ‘ 
Sir Davip Ross took leave of the Oxford Translation of Aristotle in 1931, m 
with the comp'etion of Volume III; and it then consisted of eleven 
volumes. What there is both of introduction and of conclusion to the 
series is still to be found in Volume III. But in 1952, twenty-one years Ox 
later, he added the present Volume XII, consisting of Select Fragments. ad 
He does not explicitly say, either on the title-page or elsewhere, who = 
selected these fragments or who translated them. His Preface fairly , 
definitely implies that he himself selected them, but implies nothing pi 
about who translated them. It seems clear, however, that he is also the Ex 
author of all the translations except probably the two translations from be 
the Arabic mentioned below. Th 
After an introduction of six pages on the lost works of Aristotle, the le 
translations begin with six pages of fragments about the general nature ” 


of Aristotle’s dialogues. These passages make so clear what Aristotle 
meant by ‘ exoteric ’’ that one wonders how it was ever misunderstood. Ww 
Then follow about a hundred pages of translations of fragments of lee 
eighteen dialogues. Four of these dialogues are represented substantially ed 
enough to give some impression of their nature, namely Symposium, ed 
Eudemus or on Soul, Protrepticus, and On Philosophy. The texts here di 
translated include nearly all those given by Rose for the dialogues in his Pp 
editions of the fragments. In several cases, however, Sir David Ross 
has made the fragment much larger than Rose made it, following the 
suggestions of subsequent scholars including Jaeger and Walzer. He has R 
added two fragments from the Arabic recently brought to light by 
Walzer. He does not say who put these Arabic fragments into English. 
One of them is exactly Walzer’s English translation as given in his 


original publication of the fragment, except that ‘and what is generated } 
from it’ has been omitted after ‘the essence of love’, and that in the ve 
two strings of nouns Walzer’s ‘and ’s have been changed into commas. fc 


The other I can only guess to be Sir David’s translation of Walzer’s 
Italian translation of the original (for in this case Walzer published his 8 


discovery in an Italian journal). - 
Then follow twelve pages of translations of fragments from five ‘ logical is 
works’. The most substantially represented is the On Contraries. 
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The last section of the text consists of thirty-six pages of translations 
of fragments of five ‘ philosophical works’, of which three are substan- 
tially represented, namely On the Good, On Ideas, and On the Pythagoreans. 
Though the passages translated nearly all correspond to something in 
Rose, many of them are far longer in Ross than they were in Rose, in 
accordance with the views of Jaeger and Wilpert that Rose missed a great 
deal of the Aristotelian matter embedded in the books he excerpted for 
these works. 

No translation is given of any fragment assignable to Aristotle’s works 
in rhetoric or poetics or physics or zoology or history, or to his speeches 
or letters or verse. Sir David seems to have intended to benefit only 
‘ philosophers ’ in the contemporary narrow sense of the word. There 
are, however, persons who are eager to know about this or that ‘ non- 
philosophical’ part of Aristotle’s great work, and are unable to use the 
Greek text. I am sorry they are not catered for. I am especially sorry 
that the fragments of letters and verse were not translated. 

The translations are followed by a list of authors quoted, a table corre- 
lating Rose’s numberings with the pages of the translation, a biblio- 
graphy of modern works on the fragments, and a short index giving eight 
modern names, about a hundred ancient names, and thirty-two topics. 

Certain improvements could easily be made in a reprinting. 

(1) It would be good to have a table of the twelve volumes of the 
Oxford Translation printed in the text, and not merely on the wrapper 
as here. (The misprint on the wrapper concerning Volume XI should be 
corrected.) 

(2) The names of ancient authors and works should be fully spelled 
out at least once in the book, preferably in the list of authors quoted. 
Even the classical scholar may have to think for a considerable while 
before realizing what the following means: ‘AUG. C. Jul. Pel.’ (p. 41). 
The nonclassicist will probably never get it at all, and yet he may well 
want to look up a translation of the whole work from which the fragment 
is taken. (P. 4 ‘ DIOG. Oen.’ is a misprint for ‘ DIOG. OEN.’.) 

(3) More details should be given about Rose’s editions of the fragments. 
We learn from the Preface that Rose published a Teubner edition. We 
learn from page xii that he published a Berlin edition and a Leipzig 
edition. We learn from the bibliography, page 156, that he published 
editions in 1863, in 1870, and in 1886. But we must go to a library to 
discover how to correlate these pieces of information, for no places of 
publication are given in the bibliography. 

RicwarD Rosinson. 


Roger Bacon and his search for a Universal Science. By Srewart C. 
Easton. New York: Columbia University Press; Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1952. Pp. viii + 255. 25s. 


One of the most striking features of scientific writings in the whole period 
of ‘the origins of modern science’, from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century, is the strong element of propaganda they nearly always contain 
for a new method. This is natural enough : new forms of inquiry brought 
genuinely new problems of method ; these had to be justified and know- 
ledge of them spread. Most readers will be familiar with the flavour of 
Francis Bacon’s and Descartes’ propaganda, and here another character- 
istic ingredient should be noted : they give an interpretation of the history 
of science up to their time which carried with it a formula for future 
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advance; their accounts of a desirable scientific method were largely an 
elaboration of this formula. Some four centuries earlier, Roger Bacon had 
made a somewhat similar use of history: ‘‘ we of later ages should supply 
what the ancients lacked since we have entered into their labours . . . we 
should add to their works but bend their labours to our own ends ”’, as he 
put it in his Opus Maius, i; and all his most important writings were an 
elaboration of a methodological formula, addressed to the Pope, as the 
head of Christendom, “in the form of a plea for the study of science ” 
(Opus Tertium, vi), for getting scientific knowledge that would be both 
enlightening and useful. 

Roger Bacon’s position in the history of historical opinion is complicated 
by the fact that he himself became a counter in the game of legend and 
propaganda. In the sixteenth century, the English mathematicians, Dr. 
John Dee and Leonard and Thomas Digges, collected manuscripts of his 
writings and regarded their own work of scientific reform as an attempt to 
raise the level of English science to something like that at which Bacon 
and the generation of two after him had left it. The dramatist Greene, 
perhaps guying Marlowe’s Faustus, made Bacon an attractive and highly 
intelligent magician, an Oxford don bristling with amiable common. sense. 
In the seventeenth century he got a kind couplet in Hudibras : 


Yet none a deeper knowledge boasted 
Since old Hodg Bacon and Bob Grosted. 


A century later, in Joseph Priestiey’s History and Present State of Dis- 
coveries relating to Vision, Light, and Colours (1772), he had become isolated 
from his age as a beacon of science in a fog of ignorant superstition. Emil 
Charles completed this piece of nonsense in 1861 by making Roger Becon 
into a nineteenth-century positivist and a “‘ martyr of science ”, in a work 
that otherwise was the first serious study of Bacon’s life. More recent 
studies of Bacon, principally by Little, Thorndike, Carton, Steele (who was 
responsible for the edition of his unpublished writings undertaken by the 
Oxford University Press), and Vanderwalle have placed him in truer 
perspective in the landscape of a vastly increased general knowledge of 
medieval thought, and in 1950 Fr. T. Crowley produced the first adequate 
biography in his Roger Bacon, The problem of the soul in his philosophical 
commentaries (Louvain and Dublin, 1950). Dr. Easton explains in his 
preface that Fr. Crowley’s book appeared after his own had been completed; 
their agreement in most essentials is the more impressive. 

Dr. Easton’s biography is both readable and learned. He makes com- 
petent use of the available evidence, including the probable chronology of 
Bacon’s writings, to build up a picture of the main stages in his life and in 
the development of his intellectual interests. The edition of Bacon’s 
Quaestiones on Aristotle’s Physics, published by Steele and Delorme in 
1935, enables him to show how the papal ban on Aristotle’s natural 
philosophy and metaphysics in Paris allowed Oxford to gain the lead in 
these subjects while Bacon was taking his Arts course there. Dr. Easton 
argues that Bacon was invited to Paris to teach them shortly after 1240, 
when the ban ceased to be effective, and gives an interesting analysis of the 
lectures, including what looks like a piece of teasing of the serious young 
professor by his lively students. About 1247, Bacon’s views underwent a 
radical change and about the same time he returned to England. Dr. 
Easton attributes this change to his reading of the Secretum Secretorum, 
an Arabic work believed in the thirteenth century to have been written by 
Aristotle for Alexander, telling him how universal knowledge had once been 
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revealed to the sons of Seth. The Secret of Secrets, of which a new trans- 
lation was completed in 1243, offered a vision of a universal science that 
would place in the hands of Christian philosophers the key not only to all 
rational wisdom, but also the means of using scientific knowledge as an 
instrument of power : by means of a stone they could learn to cure diseases 
and prolong life; they would be able to construct giant burning mirrors 
and other machines to defeat the enemies of Christendom in the field. Dr. 
Easton sees the whole of the rest of Bacon’s life—his work on languages, 
mathematics, optics, astronomy, the calendar, astrology, alchemy, medi- 
cine—as dedicated to the fulfilment of this vision of a universal science 
indispensable both in its own right and as a handmaid to theology. 

While agreeing in the main with Dr. Easton’s characterisation of Bacon’s 
view of the ultimate purpose of natural science, it seems to me that, by 
giving a unique role to the Secret of Secrets as Bacon’s chief inspiration, he 
does less than justice to Bacon’s view of the more immediate methods and 
purposes of mathematics and experiment, and underestimates a very 
different source of inspiratiou. Robert Grosseteste, to whose influence 
Bacon’s change of view about 1247 can with much probability be attributed. 
I have dealt with these matters in detail elsewhere. Grosseteste spent 
most of his adult life in positions of responsibility, both as a teacher and 
an administrator, and he wrote with the moderation of one who can recog- 
nise the possible ; Bacon never held any position of responsibility and his 
speculations on the ultimate uses to which science could be put were often 
wildly impractical. But of the methods of scientific inquiry, and especially 
of the use of experiment and mathematics, both had a similar, and an 
essentially practical appreciation. Bacon extended Grosseteste’s work 
on a number of problems and his contributions were well-conceived, 
systematic and accurate. Especially noteworthy is his work on the 
calendar, the rainbow, and types of reflecting and refracting surfaces, some 
of the last of which he suggested could be used to correct defective vision. 
Dr. Easton has not in this book analysed Bacon’s work as a scientist, 
which perhaps explains his preoccupation with him as a sort of superior 
magician who really wanted to be a theologian and his overlooking of 
Bacon as a man who made real contributions to the problems of science 
and of the logic of science and who was as such quite at home in his age. It 
is a pity also that Dr. Easton has chosen to write so much of the story in 
terms of a particular psychological interpretation of Bacon as a theologian 
manqué. 

Nevertheless this is a book that will be read with profit and pleasure by 
everyone interested in Roger Bacon and in medieval thought. There are 
a few misprints: on p. 8 “ Chapter X” should be “Chapter IX”; and 
on pp. 67, 86, $7 and 11] the numbering of sections has been bungled. 

A. C. CROMBIE. 


The Logic of Liberty. By M. Potyant.. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. 
Pp. 200. 15s. r 
Ir seems as if the fashionable way of bringing old topics like “ God”, 
“personality ” and “liberty” to the notice of the public is to insert the 
word “logic” somewhere in the title. Certainly there seems little other 
reason, except alliterative attractiveness, for the title of this miscellaneous 
collection of essays around the topic of liberty. Nevertheless this book, 
has some interesting and important things to say about two central 
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topics—the presuppositions of scientific activity and the concept of 
organisation. 

Professor Polyani, in defending the traditional view of science as the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake against those who would plan it or 
make it subservient to utilitarian purposes, maintains that it has a 
“* fiduciary” basis. The scientist is “committed” to his beliefs. By 
such beliefs he seems to mean not so much the norms implicit in scientific 
procedure (¢.g. take careful account of contrary instances, consider the 
argument of a rival rather than his personal or social idiosyncracies, etc.) 
but particular assumptions put forward in scientific theories, which are 
shared by a scientific community. He quotes, apparently with approval, the 
restrictive attitude of scientists to hypnotism and extrasensory perception, 
and gives examples of actual experiments which, though seeming to be 
bona fide, have been ignored by scientists because they are so obviously 
contrary to existing assumptions. Scientists, he maintains, are com- 
mitted to their own orthodoxy. Professor Polyani is horrified at the case 
of Lysenko and the dictation of scientific beliefs by state officials ; but 
he seems to think that the only effective safeguard against state dictation 
lies in the constricting orthodoxy of the scientific elite. But this, surely, 
is a confusion which is the result of his failure to distinguish the different 
senses in which science can have a “‘ fiduciary ” basis. The Lysenko case 
was a departure from the scientific tradition not because it involved the 
scientifically heterodox hypothesis of environmentalism but because it 
involved a radical departure from the procedures by means of which 
assumptions, however orthodox or heterodox, are dealt with. The 
intrusion of the state into the discussion was a breach of procedure—a 
large-scale intrusion of extra-scientific interests into deciding between 
two hypotheses. The author’s confusion of orthodoxy in respect of 
assumptions with orthodoxy in respect of procedures is dangerous as well 
as misleading ; for it encourages the tyranny of fashions which many 
would regard as one of the less desirable aspects of the scientific com- 
munity. 

He does, however, seem to suggest that it is the normative beliefs 
implicit in the procedures of science which must not be given up when he 
maintains that we must defend our orthodoxies not simply because they 
are orthodoxies but because they are also true. He wants to show that 
“freedom of thought is rendered pointless and must disappear, where 
reason and morality are deprived of their status as a force in their own 
right’ (p. 107). He therefore attacks the rationalist tradition which 
culminated in the positivists, who preached scientism but systematically 
undermined the moral values which science presupposes and without 
which it cannot stand up to the state. John Locke appears as one of the 
main villains in this alleged erosion of reason and morality and is criticized 
for his advocacy of toleration on the grounds that religious beliefs are 
indemonstrable and therefore not suitable criteria for persecution. Apply 
the criterion of demonstrability to moral beliefs also, says Professor 
Polyani, and the jogical outcome is ethical nihilism. But he overlooks 
Locke’s laboured and insistent distinctions between inward faith and 
outward action and between speculative and practical opinions; he 
woefully mispresents Locke’s account of morality and neglects his dis- 
tinction between morality and legality on which the Second Treatise turns. 
He even “forgets” to mention that Locke thought that Catholics and 
Mohammedans, as well as atheists, should not be tolerated because of 
their social unreliability! These points of details, like the dismissal of 
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Kant’s views in one sentence, may seem to be rather trivial; but they 
are characteristic of the author’s sorties into history and philosophical 
exegesis. Positivism needs to be attacked and exposed; the moral 
assumptions implicit in scientific method need to be stressed. But it is 
a pity that this could not have been done without recourse to so many 
dubious interpretations. 

The other thesis of the book is an attack on the suggestion, once current 
even in this country, that science should be planned. Professor Polyani 
tries to show the inefficiency, indeed the impossibility, of such an attempt 
by distinguishing two types of order—‘“ corporate order” which is 
centrally imposed by a planner who supervises and directs operations of 
people right down to the bottom of a hierarchical structure, and “ spon- 
taneous order’ which comes about by the mutual adjustment of parts 
within some kind of a system without central direction. Suppose that 
@ weight was attached to a system of flexible and interconnected struts 
and the task was to calculate what would happen to them all individually. 
The problem might be tackled by simultaneous equations provided that 
there were not too many variables. This would be the centralist’s 
procedure. It would, however, have to be succeeded by the method of 
successive approximation if the variables increased. The displacement at 
the centre next to the weight would have to be calculated ; then the dis- 
placement at the next centre due to the displacement at the first centre. 
And soon. With a very large number of centres the only feasible method 
would be to place a calculator at each centre and calculate the displace- 
ment at each centre on the basis of reports from calculators at other 
centres. By this method the total distortion could be calculated without 
anyone at the centre having this explicit task. This model is then trans- 
ferred to the social field to show how certain social tasks can only be 
carried out by adopting a polycentric procedure. Just as our muscles 
undergo countless co-ordinated adjustments in order that the equilibrium 
of the sitting posture can be preserved, so a body of scientists can main- 
tain a kind of order by adjusting themse!ves to each other’s discoveries 
while pureuing their own interests. This sort of order, he maintains, can 
never be imposed from the centre. Only routine tasks and technological 
projects are susceptible to central direction, not “‘ polycentric” activities 
like those of science, the common law, and economic activity. 

By means of these “‘ ideal types” of spontaneous and corporate order 
Professor Polyani is able to comfort scientists, judges and business men 
by showing the impossibility as well as the undesirability of planning 
their activities. But the reader is rather sceptical when he learns that 
economic planners in the main chant incantations over the impossible. 
Are not these “ideal types” presented in too stark a contrast? Are 
there not homeostatic systems with a hierarchical structure and systems 
with central direction without the man at the centre planning and super- 
vising all the activities of those below him in the hierarchy? Do not 
those who have contact with concrete pieces of planning say that in fact 
most problems are concerned with lines of responsibility and delegation 
of decision making? How many people who advocate “ planning” 
really envisage a ‘“‘ corporate order” as dericted by Professor Polyani ? 
Should not he take samples of other associations like schools, churches, 
clubs, families, and so on, which are social groups with social tasks in a 
sense in which science, economic activity, and the common law are not, 
and see how his analysis fits a wider range of social tasks? For the 
reader cannot help reflecting that Professor Polyani has used his physical 
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models to give a persuasive definition of “ planning” and has selected 
those social tasks which obviously cannot be “ planned” in the sense 
defined. 

“The Logic of Liberty” contains many other stimulating discussions 
on such topics as professionalism and acquisitiveness, profits and poly- 
centricity, the positivist theory of society, Marxism, Soviet Economic 
planning, social determinism, and the Lysenko case. These discussions 
are worked loosely into the general themes of the commitment of the 
scientist and the virtues of polycentricity. Indeed the book itself, being 
mainly a series of ad hoc articles occasioned by what other scientists 
have done and said, seems to exemplify in itself some kind of spontaneous 
order rather than a coherent structure imposed on material. 

R. PETERS. 


The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought. By Peter Munz. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1952. Pp. x +217. 18s. 


Tue Reformation in England had settled little by the rejection of the 
authority of the Pope. Two great problems remained unsolved. The 
first was the nature of the Church: was it still the old Church funda- 
mentally unchanged, or was it a new Church requiring a new structure ? 
The second was the relation of Church and State : were they one, or were 
they separate and autonomous? These were the problems faced by 
Richard Hooker at the close of the sixteenth century and which he 
attempted to solve in the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Hooker was a conservative by nature, looking to the past in his attempt 
to save the Church and the Tudor State from the innovations demanded 
by the Puritans. Philosophically Hooker was a rationalist in the 
Thomistic-Aristotelian tradition, and the case that he made against the 
Puritans’ replacement of reason with bibliolatry was powerful philo- 
sophically. Those very Paritans, however, found it completely irrelevant, 
and Hooker was unsuccessful in stemming the tide of Puritanism. As an 
apologist for the Tudor State he was also unsuccessful because of the 
compromises into which he was forced in striving to reconcile his dominant 
Thomism with the naturalistic trends of the political thinking of Marsilius 
of Padua. Yet if the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity was a failure in the 
realm of controversy, it was a glorious failure and a landmark in intel- 
lectual history. 

Mr. Munz’s study of Hooker is highly instructive and suggestive. He 
has convincingly shown how Hooker turned to the right men for the right 
reasons ; he has also shown that these very tools adopted by Hooker 
made a consistent solution impossible. This is the paradox of Hooker: 
that he re-lived in his own thinking several irreconcilable medieval 
philosophies. Whether Hooker, however, was fully aware of the basic 
inconsistencies in his thought and whether because of this realization he 
failed to publish all eight books of his great work are questions that 
remain unresolved. 

In a short study ranging back and forth through the centuries, the 
historian is frequently driven to simplification and sometimes to over- 
simplification. Thus Mr. Munz generalizes overmuch concerning the 
consistency of schools of thought—Aristotelianism, Augustinianism, 
Averroism, Thomism—rather than dealing with not so consistent indivi- 
dual thinkers. Likewise he tends to oversimplify Puritanism, treating it 
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for what it surely was not, a single and complete set of religious beliefs. 
Mr. Munz is perhaps least convincing when he argues that Hooker had a 
historical sense, that ‘“‘on the grounds of medieval rationalism one could 
arrive at a historical sense”’. One is perplexed, for example, to find 
Hooker’s appeal to the ‘‘sana mens” of all men treated as induction. 
If this thesis is to receive serious consideration, it will need to be expanded 
into something more than a brief three-page appendix. 

Mr. Munz is to be congratulated upon his notable success in breaking 
down the barriers so frequently to be found between philosophy and 
history. Studies of this nature are useful to both philosopher and 
historian ; they are coming to hold an increasingly important place in 
the learned world. E. C. MossNEr. 


English Law and the Moral Law. By A. L. Goopuart, K.B.E., Q.C. 
London: Stevens & Sons, 1953. Pp. x + 151. 12s. 6d. 


In his Hamlyn lectures Dr. Goodhart reconsiders the relation between 
“Jaw in general”’, “ State law” and “ moral law’. Law in general, he 
argues, consists of rules of conduct recognised as obligatory. State, 
international, moral and religious law are subdivisions of law in general. 
Coercion is neither the mark of law in general nor of State law ; otherwise 
we could not distinguish law from banditry, or democracy from despotism. 
State law differs from moral law in that it binds members of a given 
society rather than men in general. The rules of State law are those 
recognised by judges. Recognition depends on a sense of moral obligation, 
and if that is lacking, the rules cease to bind; hence “ disbelief in the 
existence of international law may destroy its very existence”. The 
differences between what are ordinarily and henceforth called law and 
morals are therefore narrower that is usually supposed. 

In considering Goodhart’s argument a number of questions must be 
distinguished. From what motives do people obey the law? Is there a 
moral duty, in general, to obey and law and if so, why ? What are the 
necessary conditions for a legal system to exist ? For a rule of a given 
system to be valid? Do the necessary conditions for a valid rule of 
English law include a moral requirement ? How do morals influence the 
making and interpretation of law ? 

As Goodhart says, fear of coercion is only one of severa! possible motives 
for obeying the law. Again, the duty to obey depends on the moral 
notion of reciprocity and is based on ‘“ reason’, not coercion. Goodhart 
also denies that sanction or coercion is part of the definition of law. Would 
it be acceptable to say that one of the necessary conditions for the existence 
of a legal system is regulated coercion, while another is that judges recognise 
one or more ultimate rules from which all others derive their validity ? 
Again, rules of constitutional, international or indeed domestic law may 
be incorporated in a system such as English law without a sanction being 
provided for the breach of each rule ; to this extent, Goodhart’s criticism 
of Kelsen’s view that each rule of a system requires a sanction, is justified. 
But is the system as a whole law unless backed by coercion ? For State 
law, at least, Goodhart half admits that it is not, when he describes a 
State as a society organised for the primary purpose of keeping physical 
order. 

Goodhart further argues that in English law there are limitations on 
the legislative power of Parliament which are “ part of the British 
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constitutional law”. But “the courts cannot enforce these principles as 
they can... in the United States”. So the limitations, not being 
recognised by English judges, are presumably binding not as law in the 
ordinary sense but as conventions or moral rules, and in “ British consti- 
tutional law” “Jaw” must mean Goodhart’s “law in general”. The 
moral may be that the difference between democracy and despotism is 
not a legal question. 

In ing instances are cited of the influence of moral ideas on various 
branches of English law. It is refreshing to find moral liability distinguished 
from fault. I am morally bound to compensate you if my children 
demolish your hothouse, however little I may be at fault. Whether law 
should follow morals so far is, no doubt, debatable. 

A. M. Honors. 


Two Commandments. By Cart JORGENSEN, translated by Peter Harpr. 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1950. Pp. 254. Dan. Cr. 14.50. 


Tus is the work of a Danish amateur philosopher, not to be confused with 
the Danish philosopher, J. Jorgensen, whose name will be familiar to 
readers of Minp. 

Carl J ’s aim in this book is to establish a practical science of 
ethics. thinks this can te done, consistently with allowing full freedom 
of choice on matters of fundamental moral value, provided two principles 
are accepted. These are: that one should promote what one holds to be 
good, and counter what one holds to be evil. Ethics then becomes the 
study of the means whereby one may best encompass these two ends. 

But the difficulty throughout is clear. While the content provided for 
this science consists of genuine knowledge, it is always knowledge provided 
by some other practical science, such as medicine, economics, dietetics, etc. 
This is unavoidable. Ethics, on this view, would at best be a digest of all 
the practical sciences, all unified under a misleading name. 

Nevertheless, the work has philosophical interest if it is regarded, not as 
an attempt to establish a science of ethics, but as an unwitting analysis of 
the ethical presuppositions underlying the development of the existing 
practical sciences. So regarded, it has some novel and useful things to 
say, and one cannot but regret that the author himself did not wittingly 
formulate his task in this way. 

W. J. Rees. 
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IX.—NOTES 


The Editor will be out of England until about the middle of November. 
Editorial correspondence, decisions, etc., will be in abeyance until then. 
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